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The Lessons of First Peter 


A Survey of Recent Interpretation 


by J. W. C. Wanb 


It is my task in this introductory article to deal with the general bearing 
of recent study of First Peter on its use by preachers in the pulpit. 


I 


At the outset one must say that far and away the most interesting 
work has been on the character and setting of the document. The result 
of modern investigation has been to offer us widely different choices. At 
the one extreme stands the traditional view, that it is a genuine letter 
written by St. Peter to strengthen the faith of Christians under threat 
of persecution. At the other is the theory put forward by Professor F. L. 
Cross that it is in fact a Paschal Liturgy. 

Between these two extremes there are certain intermediate views 
leaning to one side or the other. There are scholars who accept the 
document as a genuine letter, but refer it to some persecution outside 
the range of St. Peter’s life. There are others who interpret the references 
to suffering as relating to normal Christian experiences as distinct from 
actual persecution, and so allow themselves a still greater freedom in 
its dating. There are still others who think that the character of a letter 
has been imposed upon an original baptismal homily. It is as an advance 
upon the last position that Dr. Cross has put forward his more detailed 
and fascinating theory. 

I confess that when I wrote my own commentary for the Westminster 
Series in 1934' I hesitated a great deal over the questions of date and 
authorship. I finally came down on the traditional side, not because I 
was satisfied with the positive arguments in its favor, but because every 
other view seemed in the long run to raise even greater difficulties. Since 
that time the most considerable commentary in English, the able and 
learned work of Dr. Selwyn, Dean of Winchester, published in 1946, 


1. The General Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, edited by J. W. C. Wand. (London: 
Metheun and Co., 1934.) 
2 The First Epistle of St. Peter, by E. G. Selwyn. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1946). 
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has taken roughly the same view. On the other hand the Canadian 
scholar, Dr. Beare, whose commentary of the following year was favour- 
ably reviewed, rejected both the early date and the Petrine authorship.’ 

Dr. Lowther Clark in the Concise Bible Commentary* sums up against 
apostolic authorship. At the same time he is “rightly reluctant to suppose 
what by our standards would be the deliberate falsification of the con- 
cluding verses.” He accounts for the co-existence of the three main 
themes of the epistle, baptism, persecution, and hope, by supposing that 
“a disciple of the Apostle, on the basis of Peter’s homilies to the bap- 
tized . . . wrote to the churches of Asia Minor threatened with persecu- 
tion, the kind of encouragement they required, such as Peter would have 
given had he been alive.” 

The merit of this view is that it fully recognizes the importance of 
the part played by the persecution in the thought of the writer. Its 
demerit is that, having done so, it shows no good reason why the letter 
could not have been better written by St. Peter (or Silvanus!) than by 
some disciple of a younger generation. Personally, although I feel that 
the tide is setting against the older view, I do not yet find myself bound 
to abandon it. The reasons for it are fully set out in the commentaries 
and the reader will not wish to have them detailed again. He will 
probably prefer to know more precisely what is the new view that Dr. 
Cross has set before us. 

Briefly this is that the document reflects the structure of the Easter 
Eve service in the early church. As is well known, this went on through 
the night, incorporating the various stages of the great initiation of 
newly converted and prepared Christians into full membership of the 
church. As I understand it, what we have here is said to be not so much 
the liturgy itself as the Bishop’s running commentary on the liturgy. The 
document, or as much of it as Dr. Cross can explain, would then fall 
into five parts: 


I. 1:3-12. Opening Prayer. 
II. 1:13-21. Formal Charge to Candidates. 


(Here follows the Baptism ) 


III. 1:22-25. Welcome to newly baptized. 


IV. 2:1-10. Homily on Sacraments. 
(Here follows the Communion ) 





= The First Epistle of Peter, ed. by Francis Wright Beare. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1947). 
4. William K. Lowther Clark. (London: Society for Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
1952). 
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The Lessons of First Peter 


V. 2:11-4:11. Duties of Christian Disciple. 
(a) 2:11-3:12. Moral Code. 
(b) 3:13-4:6. Vocation to Suffering. 


(c) 4:7-11. Final Admonition and Doxology. 


It will be noticed at once that this leaves a good deal still to be ac- 
counted for, not only the opening salutation, but also the second half 
of Chapter Four and the whole of Chapter Five. Also it requires a 
rather severe wrestling with the text to make it bear the character thus 
imposed upon it. In particular the opening passage (1:3-12), is not a 
very normal sort of prayer, and the section marked IV (2:1-10) does 
not read much like a homily “on the fudamentals of the sacramental 
life.” But worst of all is the toning down of the passages usually regarded 
as referring to persecution, and the disregarding of the well-known 
distinction between “suffering for the Name” and suffering on a justified 
criminal charge. 

At the same time those who hold the traditional view will find it 
hard to escape the implications of the baptismal references once they 
have been pointed out. Commentators have long noticed that the 
document reads like a cento of quotations, although it is pervaded by a 
highly individual and courageous spirit. It is, of course, possible that the 
writer not only quotes some vestigial liturgy, but also repeats stereo- 
typed homiletical fragments of his own. It is not entirely outside the 
bounds of possibility that, in writing to Gentile converts under threat 
of persecution, he would try to comfort them by repeating well-tried 
exhortations he had often used in the course of his pastoral ministrations. 


Il 


On the whole I am not convinced that at the moment we need 
abandon the traditional view of the authorship and background of the 
document. At the same time I am bound to admit that the new 
theories have made this conclusion less certain than it was and that 
we should be unwise to neglect them in our efforts to understand the 
writing and to explain it to our people. The question is how this attitude 
should affect our work in the pulpit. 

Personally if I were preaching on some isolated text from the Epistle 
or making casual reference to its teaching in the course of a sermon, I 
should assume a knowledge of the traditional view on the part of my 
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congregation and let it go at that. If on the other hand I were preach- 
ing a course of expository sermons on the whole work and had the 
opportunity of going into more detail, I should be inclined to take each 
of the current views in turn, explain them as clearly as I could and see 
what distinctive message each of them might be held to suggest for my 
people. On any showing there is much to learn and the document still 
remains one of the most interesting and valuable in the whole corpus 
of Scripture. 

Thus if we begin with the traditional view we have the exciting pos- 
sibility of painting for our congregation the situation of the churches 
in Asia Minor at the time of the Neronian persecution, when it was still 
uncertain whether the outbreak in Rome would spread as far as the 
eastern provinces. 

In such circumstances the purpose of the letter was to rally the readers 
and to urge them to show courage in the face of the forthcoming attack. 
They did not know what lay before them: many of them feared the 
worst: let them remember the example of Christ and find comfort 
in the fact that, being united with him in his sufferings, they would 
share in his triumph. 

Here, we may surely note in passing, is a very topical lesson for us 
in a day when we are faced with the possibility of war and all the 
horrors of the hydrogen bomb. We need to be strengthened against 
the possibility of panic. Perhaps we need also to be warned against 
being unduly provocative. That too is a warning which the author is 
not slow to give his readers (3:13-18, 4:12 ff.). 

We shall be encouraged in drawing this lesson if we remember that 
the effort sometimes made in the past to tone down the significance of 
the passages relating to suffering has now been very generally abandoned. 
Even Dr. Beare, who accepts the view that the major part of the docu- 
ment is really a baptismal homily, makes a very sharp distinction when 
he comes to the latter part from 4:12 onwards. 

In my Westminster Commentary I had myself, in spite of my 
acceptance of the essential unity of the document, pointed out the much 
more definite reference to persecution in the latter part of the letter 
and had hazarded the guess that fresh news had arrived while the letter 
was actually being written. Dr. Beare, however, takes the view that 
this part was in fact a separate composition written in the course of a 
persecution under Trajan when the younger Pliny was governor in 
Bithynia. 
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All of us remember Pliny’s difficulty in finding any crime with which 
to charge the Christians and most of us recognize the ease with which 
this situation fits the definite distinction made in I Peter between suffer- 
ing for bad conduct and suffering “for the Name.” If we have not 
regarded this coincidence as being decisive for the date of the document, 
it is probably because we have reflected that the distinction may well 
have been drawn earlier and may indeed have brought some comfort 
to Christians who were unjustly charged with arson in the reign of 
Nero. Consequently Dr. Beare goes much too far when he says “There 
can be no possible doubt that ‘Peter’ is a pseudonym,” especially in 
view of the fact that he has already explained to us in his preface that 
every other English commentator before him reached an opposite 
conclusion! 

This is nearly as bad a break on Dr. Beare’s part as his remark that 
Peter the fisherman could never have had the ability to write in the 
style of the main part of the document. That is the sort of thing we 
used to be told as schoolboys, but we ought to know by now that a Jew 
of that type and age was not necessarily an uneducated man. And in 
any case I have known an ex-lumberjack in Australia (to give but one 
instance) who could write far better English than the average university 
don. Dr. Beare has a good thesis to argue and, if I may be allowed to 
say so with due humility, he does it very well. It is a pity to spoil it 
by overstatement. 

But this is not the kind of thing the preacher will be wanting to say 
from the pulpit. I suggest that in emphasizing the background of 
persecution he should ask his congregation, “What are we to do if 
trouble comes?” and then answer from 4:11 ff. 


(1) We shall not panic but accept the suffering with joy as an opportunity 
of sharing more fully the experiences of Christ. 


(2) We shall be specially circumspect about our conduct and our social rela- 
tions with others, so as to give them no just reason to complain of us. 


(3) We shall recognize that the trouble is the judgment of God on human 
sin and that such judgment properly begins with ourselves as part of God’s 
own people. 


(4) We shall commit ourselves confidently into the hands of God, knowing 
that as we try to lead the Christ-like life no real harm can happen to us. 


5. Op. cit., p. 25 
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All this, of course, is from the latter part of the document. But the 
earlier part also has a good deal to say about the handling of suffering, 
whether that belonging to the normal Christian experience or to the 
special experience of persecution. Thus 


(1) the purpose of the present trials is to refine the readers’ faith, purging 
away what is unworthy and leaving a residue of pure gold (1:6 ff.). 

(2) attacks upon them will give them the opportunity of returning good for 
evil, of answering the attackers with courtesy and gentleness, of acquiring 


courage, and of following the example of Christ who suffered knowing himself to 
be just and his enemies unjust. 


That is how I should deal with the general theme under the heading 
of the traditional view. 


III 


In dealing with the Epistle as a document written under the threat of 
persecution we have enlarged upon the lessons on suffering not because 
that is the only subject, but because of its especial importance in that 
connection. Other lessons are there to be learnt and to be handed on to 
our people. We can now proceed to think of some of these in connection 
with the second supposition, namely that the bulk of the document is 
a homily, whether on baptism or on the general implications of the 
life facing recent converts to the Christian faith. There is, of course, 
no reason in the nature of things why the writer of a religious letter 
should not incorporate some homiletical material in such a missive. 
Indeed, if we remember the tendency of preachers to repeat themselves 
and to preach on all occasions, we shall experience no surprise in finding 
a close similarity between the letter and a sermon. In this case we may 
well ask how this particular preacher set the claims and privileges of 
the Christian life before his people. 

What he does is first to convince them of the glory of their calling 
(1:3-12), then to address to them an exhortation to holiness (1:13-2: 
10), thirdly to give them practical teaching on the duties of their several 
ranks or conditions (2:11-3:12) and finally to encourage them to per- 
severance and faithful witness against moral evil in the world and in 
themselves (3:13-4:11). 

(1) The preacher has no hesitation in directing the gaze of his hearers 
to the imperishable glories of Heaven. Those glories shed a light along 
the whole path upon which the converts’ feet are now placed. They 
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have entered upon a new life of hope as the result of being joined with 
Jesus Christ, who has risen from the dead. They are thus already on 
the road of salvation, and they will be preserved by God for the ultimate 
glory which he has already prepared for them (1:3-5). 

In their assurance of salvation both Christ and the Spirit have a 
share with the Father. The converts do not belong to the first genera- 
tion of Christians; they have never seen Jesus. Yet they love him and 
their belief in him fills them with a joy glorious beyond all expression, 
because they look to the end, the salvation of their souls, and anticipate 
his full and final revelation when the true value of their faith will be 
recognized with praise and honor and glory (1:6-9). 

The way for this was long ago prepared by the Spirit, who inspired 
the prophets to foretell that the Messiah would first reveal himself as 
Suffering Servant and would then be glorified. It was in the power of 
the self-same Spirit that their own missionaries had been moved to pro- 
claim to them the good news, which was something that even the angels 
had long waited to hear (1:10-12). 

In all this there is much encouragement for the modern preacher to 
insist upon the supernatural character of his gospel, to keep his eye 
upon the final glory and not to let himself be too closely bound to earth 
by the claims of the so-called “social gospel.” That there is plenty of 
room for emphasizing the needs of this present life we shall see, but it 
is “the beyond” that gives meaning and purpose to our sojourn here. 
We remove from our people the greatest of incentives to the good life 
if we do not follow the example of the New Testament and stress the 
importance of the hope that is set before us. 

(2) It is against this background that the writer sets his exhortation 
to holiness. People who have this hope must be continually on the alert, 
calm and prepared, refusing to be moved by the old impulses that used 
to sway them in the times of their ignorance. After all, God has called 
them to be holy as he is holy, and they should cultivate a wholesome fear 
of failing to meet the Father’s demands (1:13-17). 

They must remember that they have been redeemed from their 
former slavery, not by the payment of any mere sum of money, but by 
the very life of Christ himself, who has reconciled them to God and 
taught them to rest their faith and hope in him. Their new freedom 
must be evidenced first and foremost in the love and service they bestow 
upon the new, immortal family into which they have been introduced. 
As they are only young in the faith they must learn to cultivate the 
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simple and obvious virtues, carefully abstaining from all the sorry little 
failings, malice, envy, slander, that habitually spoil our intercourse with 
one another (1:18-23). 

If they live in this spirit they will be built into that spiritual temple 
of which Christ is the foundation stone and in which there goes on a 
continual offering of worship to God. It is true that some would-be 
builders of God’s house have thrown on one side that foundation stone 
and it has consequently lain there for many to stumble over. But for 
the faithful believer it is the guarantee of his sure place in the whole 
plan of redemption. He realizes himself as member of the truly chosen 
race, the royal priesthood, the recipients of God’s special mercy, whose 
duty it is to witness with lips and lives to the virtues of him who has 
called them out of darkness into his marvelous light (2: 4-10). 

(3) This general exhortation to holiness leads into a detailed con- | 
sideration of the specific duties of various classes of society. It falls into 
the form of a “moral code” such as we are familiar with from some of 
the Pauline epistles. The pundits refer us to traces of similar forms in 
the philosophers, particularly the Cynics, and suggest that they were 
originally lecture notes from which the speaker built up his discourses 
on ethical conduct. Christian ethics, of course, had its own way of 
handling such questions and what we have here is a very good example 
of the type. 

It begins by emphasizing the need for special circumspection on the 
part of Christians living in the midst of a pagan society, particularly in 
view of an approaching “day of trial.” It goes on to consider the duty 
of the Christian citizen. He must not regard his new freedom as 
exempting him from the laws and customs of society, but must take his 
proper place in the ordered community of the day, showing respect to 
all constituted authorities from the Emperor downwards (2:11-17). 

Domestic servants must render good service not only to easy-going 





employers, but also to the more exacting. If they receive unjust punish- 
ment they must bear it uncomplainingly as their own Master had done 
before them. It was by his stripes that they themselves had been 
healed (2:18 ff.). 

Married women must adopt a similar attitude to their husbands. 
Who knew when a pagan husband might not be won over by the con- 
sistent patience of the wife? In particular they must not be extravagant 
in dress, but must cultivate a modest and placid disposition. Their 
husbands must exercise intelligence in marital relations. There must 
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be no unthinking harshness to the physically weaker partner. At least 
they are equals in sharing God’s good gift of eternal life. Finally, all 
of them alike must be specially kind to fellow-members of the church. 
And always they must be prepared to return good for evil (3:1-12). 

(4) The homily, if homily it be, ends with a plea for perseverance. 
It reiterates the warning about the need for courtesy and for uncom- 
plaining bearing of unjust punishment in a way that makes one feel the 
thought of persecution is not far distant. And there is the somewhat 
complicated section which seems to equate the “descent into hell” with 
baptism, and that again with our participation in the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ (3:13 ff.). This is a famous crux with which other writers 
may deal later. 

The exhortation to perseverance proceeds on more normal lines in 
the 4th Chapter by reminding the converts once again of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. To share in those sufferings will mean that they are cut off from 
the old easy-going life of pagan luxury and sin. Although their old boon 
companions of those days now pursue them with abuse, it is always 
possible that they too may receive the benefits of Christ’s preaching 
to both quick and dead, and be converted (4: 1-6). 

Above all they must remember that the time is short. The end of the 
world is imminent. Virtues such as love and hospitality must be raised 
to the nth degree. Everyone must use the gifts with which he has been 
endowed for the common good—even preachers (but why they, of all 
people, if this is really a homily addressed to the newly baptized?) 
The whole ends with a doxology (4:7-11). 

Those seem to be the leading ideas if the work is to be taken as a 
homily. 


IV 


Our third possible scheme of interpretation enables us to paint a 
background nearly as colorful as that of persecution. It is true that we 
miss the flames of Rome and the human torches in Nero’s garden, 
but instead we have the velvet dark of the eastern night and the faint 
lights in the meeting-place when the Christian community is celebrating 
the Easter Pasch. 

If this explanation of our document is correct it will help us to place 
our present-day congregation among their forbears of the late first, or 
early second, century and share in imagination with them the celebra- 
tion of the great annual initiation ceremony. 
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We know that the Pasch included the commemoration of both the 
death and the rising again of Christ. It was Good Friday and Easter 
Day in one. Even this we only know by reading back from later in- 
formation. There is a recently discovered Homily on the Passion by 
Melito of Sardis (c. 175 A.D.) and another by Hippolytus (c. 220 a.p.) 
which seem to suggest it, and traces of a liturgy in the Apostolic Tra- 
dition (c. 200 A.D.) which seem to confirm the suggestion. 

It was on such an occasion that the initiation took place. That rite was 
more comprehensive than anything to which we are accustomed now: 
it embraced Baptism, Confirmation, and First Communion as well as 
other ceremonies that have now fallen into desuetude. Those actions 
would be interspersed with prayers and exhortation until a considerable 
liturgy would result. 

That at least is the argument, and as we have seen, it is alleged that 
we can find the primitive outline of that liturgy already here in I Peter. 
An analysis of the document from this point of view has previously been 
given in the early part of this article. It would be well if it could be 
borne in mind while we try to derive from it some suggestions for the 
preacher. Roughly the scheme is threefold: prayer and charge preced- 
ing the Baptism, welcome and homily preceding the Communion, and 
then a series of exhortations on the kind of life the communicant is 
expected to live. 

Dr. Cross thinks that what we have in our text is the celebrant’s part 
in the liturgy. No doubt most of it is homily, but he thinks that for 
such an occasion the sermon would be so carefully polished that it would 
be scarcely distinguishable from liturgy, particularly as the latter had 
not yet presumably attained a completely sterotyped form. 

The service opens with a prayer which straight away puts the em- 
phasis on the Resurrection of Christ and the hope it has engendered. 
The prayer follows the characteristic form of a Jewish blessing, but its 
distinctively Christian character is shown not only by the reference to 
the Resurrection but also by the threefold structure based on the 
respective work of Father, Son, and Spirit. The applicability of this 
opening section to the Easter celebration is obvious, and indeed it has 
become one of the generally received lections for Easter Day. In spite 
of its enthusiastic and indeed exalted tone, it is thoroughly “down to 
earth,” realizing that none of the candidates (or readers!) has ever 
seen the Christ, but nevertheless insisting upon their love for him. The 
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speaker probably has in mind another Easter lection in which we are 
told how doubting Thomas insisted that only “seeing’s believing.” 

It is supposed that at vs. 13 we pass to the “charge” delivered by the 
Bishop to the candidates. The transition, however, is not all abrupt and 
the “Therefore” makes the sequence appear quite natural and logical. 
In any case the candidates are warned that they are entering into a 
new life whose moral demands will be far more testing than the old. 
They must rest their confidence not in themselves but in the knowledge 
that they have been redeemed by Christ. The reference to the “lamb” 
who has given his blood to ransom them may be a reminder of the 
Paschal lamb which was a type of Christ and must have been a specially 
effective piece of symbolism at the time of the Easter celebrations. (If 
the baptism really followed here it is hard to understand why the 
phraseology employed in the rite does not find some echo at this point. 
That would probably be the most stereotyped part of the proceedings, 
but that, of course, may have been the very reason why the tpsisstma 
verba are not recorded. ) 

What we have next, so it is said, is the welcome to the newly baptized. 
Its opening is exactly right: “Having purified your souls by your obedi- 
ence to the truth,” which reminds us at once of our own form, “Seeing 
now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is baptized.” They are 
told that they have been born anew and that their new life must be 
dominated by love. 

The following passage (2:1-10) is described by Dr. Cross as “The 
Bishop on the Fundamentals of the Sacramental Life — Baptism, 
Eucharist, Sanctification and Priesthood.” It must be admitted that 
the sacraments are rather hard to find. If the preacher can discover 
them in the text, he would be well advised to enlarge upon them here 
for they would form a natural base for any instruction given between 
Baptism and First Communion. 

Personally I think the passage is an invitation to come to Christ and 
to identify oneself with him as far as possible in all sincerity and sim- 
plicity. If the setting of the document is as suggested, then it is quite 
possible that the reference to “milk” may be reminiscent of the milk 
and honey that was given to the candidates who had just been baptized 
and had so entered into the Promised Land. That reminiscence may 
still be there whatever be the immediate background of the words. 

To suggest that vss. 9-10 refer to the ministerial priesthood may give 
a wrong impression. Priesthood there certainly is, but it is the royal 
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priesthood of the whole people of God. If they are to offer “spiritual 
sacrifice,” it is not, so far as I can see in this context, anything sacra- 
mental. The explanation is actually given: “your special duty is to 
proclaim with lips and lives the virtues of him who has called you out 
of darkness into His marvelous light.” I wish more could have been said. 

Then comes, in this scheme, the First Communion, followed by a 
discourse on the duties of the Christian disciple (Moral Code 2:11- 
3:12 and the Vocation of Suffering 3:13-4:6). Dr. Cross thinks that 
the mention of only three classes (husbands, wives, and servants) in 
connection with the code is an argument in favour of the liturgical and 
baptismal setting of the document. But he has forgotten (a) the note 
on the need for circumspect behaviour in the sight of the Pagans (2: 
11-12) and (b) the fine passage on the duties of Christian citizenship 
(2:13-17). The code is much more comprehensive than he allows. In 
any case this does not matter very much to the preacher, who can find 
material for any number of “practical” sermons in these very discerning 
moral exhortations. Anyone who says that the Bible does not give the 
modern man much guidance about marriage relationship should be 
made at once to read out aloud from a good modern translation the 
short passage 3:7. 

An amusing picture is summoned up by the previous passage 3: 1-6 
addressed to married women. Female candidates as we know, had to 
strip themselves of their ornaments before descending into the baptismal 
water. Would one of them be caught still dressing as the Bishop’s words 
rang out, “Her principal decoration will not be the external adornment 
of an elaborate coiffure, or trinkets of gold” . . . and would she hastily 
drop her braided plait or cherished bangle while she thought over the 
significance of these words? 

It is clear that if we accept the liturgical view of this part of the 
Epistle we shall have to interpret the character of the suffering so often 
referred to accordingly. This will be no disadvantage to the preacher, 
as he will be able to refer it more directly to the common experience of 
everyday life. “Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” The 
Christian is no more exempt from pain and bereavement than any 
other mortal, and Christianity never blinks the fact. That suffering is 
taken up into the very heart of the ceremony is shown by the punning 
association between the Semitic word pascha (the passover) and the 
verb paschein (to suffer). 
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For the Christian the inevitable difficulty is resolved by the double 
fact that (a) our Master has suffered before us (1:10) and (b) that in 
him the suffering has been overcome (2:21, 3:14, 4:1). If we are 
truly linked with him we must expect to share his trials but we can be 
confident that we shall also share his victory. If we feel that the suffer- 
ings inflicted upon us by others are sometimes undeserved, like those 
endured by a slave at the hand of a peevish master, we must remember 
that there is a valuable discipline of character in the calm acceptance 
of unmerited punishment. 

This does not mean that a dolorous patience is to be the keynote of our 
lives. Rather the prevailing theme should be the gladness that springs 
from gratitude, “a triumphant note of joy and exultation” (1:8). It is 
indeed this note that, whatever our interpretation, gives its special 
character to this document. 


V 


I have tried in this introductory article to give due weight to each of 
the main views at present held with regard to a work which still remains 
something of an enigma. I have tried also to show how each of them may 
help the preacher in his task of mediating the word of revelation to the 
people of God. I have purposely refrained from dealing with any indivi- 
dual passage which still remains a crux for the exegete. Those I have no 
doubt will be dealt with at length by subsequent writers. They will cer- 
tainly repay careful study. 

I should be profoundly sorry if in the end I had left a feeling of con- 
fusion in the mind of the reader. It seems to me that the great spiritual 
and moral value of the document remains, whichever of the literary 
conclusions we adopt. Indeed, there may be special advantage in viewing 
this magnificent jewel in different lights and from different aspects. Its 
main purpose is clear, to instil courage and hope in the minds of Christ’s 
flock, whether they face some appalling crisis or whether they prepare to 
meet in a new faith the ordinary changes and chances of everyday life. 
The outstanding fact is that in Christ we are made young again and “in 
the lexicon of youth there is no such word as fail.” 
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Suffering in First Peter 


by FLoyp V. Fitson 


I 


IF we wish to cater to the modern mood, the First Epistle of Peter is not 
the right place to begin a study of suffering. Our day is concerned with 
personal and group suffering and disappointment largely because such 
conditions banish comfort, bring pain, and frustrate personal desires. We 
are greatly interested in creature comforts and in escape from physical 
pain and nervous tension. If we ask the modern man what he means by 
the problem of suffering, he usually will answer in terms of the sorrow 
that comes from bereavement, the disappointment that results from frus- 
trated aspirations and ambitions, and the physical pain that comes from 
sickness and accident. What he would like is protection against such un- 
pleasant experiences. He does not want to suffer in mind and body, nor 
does he want his loved ones and friends to suffer in that way. 

The astounding thing in First Peter is that these questions are not 
discussed at all. The author does speak with sympathy for those who 
suffer, but his sympathy has a special focus. This letter speaks of suffering 
which Christians undergo precisely because they are Christians. It speaks 
of the suffering of the members of the church, the people of God, the 
household of God. Its focus is not on “the heartache and the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” but on the special trials which Christ- 
ians must encounter in a hostile situation. 

When, therefore, we undertake a study of suffering, First Peter raises 
the question whether we have thought rightly on this matter. Is there 
something self-centered and sub-Christian in our concentrated concern 
for personal comfort and for freedom from strain and pain? 

We do not mean that the Bible is indifferent to human pain or hard- 
ship. The Pentateuch includes legislation which protects the poor and 
helpless; the prophets speak stern words against those who inflict hard- 
ship on the humble poor; Jesus extends a kindly invitation to all who are 
weary and heavy laden, and he emphatically champions the poor; and 
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the early church shows a deep and active concern for the needy. In fact, 
the Bible attests continual concern for those who undergo trial and mis- 
treatment. Part of the meaning of the healing miracles of Jesus and the 
Apostles is that God has sympathy for the sick and suffering, and that 
God’s people must share that sympathy. There is no callousness toward 
human need in the Bible. 

But the central concern of the Bible is not creature comfort. The 
characteristic sufferers in its pages are those who suffer for the cause of 
God. They stand for something. They are a part of something. They 
suffer for something important. Their primary loyalty in life is not self- 
protection or self-promotion; it is the people and cause of God. The first 
question which First Peter puts is this: Are you so much a part of God’s 
people that your insecurity in life comes from that fact? Are you so 
devoted to God’s cause that the hard knocks of life come from that loyalty 
in a pagan world? Can you rise above personal concern for physical 
safety, and face the conflict and danger of life as a committed Christian 
who is ready to pay a price to serve his Lord? 


II 

The suffering discussed in First Peter results from Christian loyalty in 
a hostile situation. The gospel gives no promise that faith will spare the 
disciple from hardship. Paul can even say that unless the professing 
Christian shares suffering, he is not really a Christian (Rom. 8:17). 
These New Testament Christians knew that they lived in a largely hostile 
world; they realized that steadfast loyalty to their Lord would involve 
them in trouble. They never made the mistake of thinking that life is a 
neutral field in which faith will have an easy, unhindered time of it. Life 
is rather a battleground where good and evil forces meet, and those who 
take their stand on Christ’s side can expect attack from the forces of evil. 
What specific danger was threatening the Christians when First Peter 
was written? (I can only summarize here my views on complicated 
subjects whose thorough discussion would fill a large volume.)’ The at- 
tack was not coming from Jewish sources. The reference to the “dis- 





1. For a general study of “The First Epistle of Peter,” see the article by Julian Price Love in 
Interpretation, VIII (1954), pp. 63-87. It includes a bibliography, to which we may add, on 
the subject of persecution, the recent book by Robert M. Grant, The Sword and the Cross, 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955). My own conclusions are (1) that the letter does not 
necessarily reflect imperial persecution, (2) that it probably reflects popular hostility which on 
occasion was able to use local authorities to trouble the Christians, (3) that the information we 
have about the first century church is too meager for us to form a certain conclusion, and (4) 
that the essential message about suffering is not dependent on a final answer about questions of 
date and imperial policy. 
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persion” in 1:1, taken literally, could suggest that the readers are Jewish 
Christians. But the author refers to the time when the readers were “no 
people” (2:10),° and he recalls that they once practiced Gentile vices, 
including idolatry (4:3). Obviously these Christians had come into the 
church from pagan life; they are called the “exiles of the dispersion” 
because they are a small Christian minority scattered throughout a large- 
ly pagan world. Morever, nothing in the letter suggests that the foes of 
the church are Jews. Quite possibly there were Jews among the oppo- 
nents of the Christians, but 4:3 f. show that the enemies of Christ here 
in question came out of a pagan background. 

The real question is whether the opposition came from pagan society 
or from the pagan Roman government. It is not easy to solve this pro- 
blem. Most of the letter, as far as 4:11, speaks with friendliness of both 
the emperor and subordinate governors (2:13 f., 17). It is assumed that 
a good life and a good defence of “the hope that is in you” (3:15) may 
win vindication in a time of slander and hostility; this is quite different 
from the later times when merely to be a Christian justified imperial con- 
demnation. It is “the ignorance of foolish men” (2:15) that must be 
met; the Christians are misunderstood by many, and the writer still hopes 
that clearer knowledge will disarm much of the opposition. He realizes, 
to be sure, that this will not always prove possible; when pagans want 
the Christians to join in “licentiousness, passions, drunkenness, revels, 
carousing, and lawless idolatry,” the Christians cannot “join them in the 
same wild profligacy” (4:3 f.). Clearer knowledge will only sharpen 
rather than reconcile such differences. But in any case this part of the 
letter points to general social opposition to the Christians rather than to 
state persecution. 

Even in these early chapters of First Peter there appears the strong 
possibility or practical certainty that Christians will have to suffer. But 
in 4:12 the tone seems even more ominous; a “fiery ordeal” faces the 
Christians, and there are references to being “reproached for the name 
of Christ” and to suffering “as a Christian” (4:12, 14, 16). A number 
of scholars are impressed by the greater sense of urgency in this passage; 
they assume it was written later than the early part of the letter, at a 
time when danger had increased and taken the form of official govern- 
mental action against the church.® 








2. Scripture quotations are taken from the Revised Standard Version, copyrighted by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 

3. See Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Primitive Church, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1929), pp. 121-136. 
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Such a theory is attractive, for it solves the problem neatly. But it does 
so by assuming a literary process that we cannot prove to have occurred. 
The letter comes to us as a unity, and if we can explain it as the work of 
one writer, written at one time, we should do so. I think it probable that 
we can. The reference to the “fiery ordeal” does not define the danger 
or its source, and the earlier chapters have likewise implied that the 
church is facing real danger. The references to reproach “for the name 
of Christ” and to suffering “‘as a Christian” are both found in “if” clauses, 
so that we still hear faintly the same hope of escape expressed before. 
And while these phrases certainly may suggest official governmental per- 
secution, they would apply wherever there was an outbreak against the 
Christians. The Book of Acts shows that such outbreaks began early and 
kept recurring. Wherever the Christian Church took root, it criticized 
the prevailing religions and forms of worship, rebuked popular moral 
standards, hurt the business of all those who profited by idolatry and 
pagan shrines, and so constituted in the eyes of numerous pagans a public 
nuisance. 

My own conclusion is that while official empire-wide governmental 
persecution may be in mind (5:9 shows that the trouble, whatever it 
was, involved the whole church), the more probable explanation is that 
the readers faced, as the Christians in every place faced, public opposi- 
tion to their teaching and mission. Such public opposition might often 
be able to use local officials to punish Christians, but the Empire was not 
as yet engaged in a general and systematic persecution of the Christians. 

Possibly the strongest argument that the Empire has entered the con- 
flict against the Christians is in the use of “Babylon” in 5:13. It is prac- 
tically certain that here, as in the Book of Revelation, this is a figurative 
reference to Rome. If First Peter does not yet speak of an empire-wide 
official persecution of Christians, then at least something has happened 
to show the potential threat to the church from the pagan Empire. This, 
I suggest, fits best a date after the Neronian persecution of A. D. 64. That 
local outbreak had shown that the church could not count on the pagan 
Empire for friendship or protection. But Nero was admittedly an abnor- 
mal ruler, and the writer of First Peter could hope that later emperors 
would show a fairer spirit. So he urged Christians to “honor the emperor” 
(3:17). 

Silvanus, as 5:13 suggests, was thus writing for the recently martyred 
Peter. He knows that the Empire may fight the church, but still hopes 
it will not. He knows that in any case Christians everywhere face such 
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general social enmity and opposition as we have already seen arising in 
various cities where Paul founded churches. He knows that the church 
has suffered from its first days, that it is facing suffering in Asia Minor 
(1:1) at the time he writes, that it faces the same sort of ill-treatment 
wherever it exists (5:9), and that it cannot stand up under such treat- 
ment unless it has the Christian understanding of undeserved suffering 
borne for the cause of Christ. 


ITI 


The writer of First Peter emphasizes that there is nothing strange or 
surprising in such suffering (4:12). The individual Christian may escape 
it at a specific time by good life and clear witness, but it is too universal 
and continual an experience to be considered unnatural. Every Chris- 
tian must be ready to face it. The readers now face it; 1:6, as the aorist 
participle of the Greek implies, means more than that “you may have 
to face various trials” (R.S.V.). The meaning seems to be that the read- 
ers have already met such trials. The Christian in a specific crisis may 
escape by his good life and witness (3:13-16), but he must face the fact 
that suffering is his lot, and arm himself with readiness to suffer in the 
flesh as Christ did (4:1). The tone of the entire letter implies that suffer- 
ing is not merely a vague possibil:ty; it is a hard fact which at least some 
of the readers have experienced and others must be ready to meet in the 
near future. It is worthwhile to note that nothing is said of death-martyr- 
dom ; those who have suffered are among the recipients of the letter; this 
is totally unlike the later time of Trajan, when Pliny executed those who 
faithfully confessed that they were Christians. But suffering is a fact, and 
the Christians must not regard it as unnatural and strange. 

The natural and inevitable character of Christian suffering comes to 
expression again in the reminder that Christ suffered, and suffered un- 
justly. Peter, or rather Silvanus writing in the name of Peter, can attest 
this (5:1). The references to the blood of Christ (1:2, 2:19) and to his 
suffering (2:21, 4:1, 5:1) help the Christian feel that he is linked with 
Christ in this experience. 

We often tend to regard Christ’s sufferings as the means by which we 
escape suffering. He suffered for us, so we will not have to suffer. This 
idea does not come from the New Testament church. They were bound 
to Christ in faith and loyalty. They were committed to the cause he led. 
They were to take up their cross and follow him (Mark 8:34). Christ’s 
life and Lordship gave meaning to their suffering, and his victory over 
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death gave them a “living hope” (1:3), but it never suggested to them 
that they would escape all suffering. They were dedicated to Christ and 
ready to pay a cost in serving him. 

Another way to express the naturalness of suffering is to see it as the 
will of God for his church. If Christians “suffer according to God’s will” 
they can feel that it has some meaning for them, and they must “do right 
and entrust their souls to a faithful creator” (4:19). Quite likely when 
the author in 5:6 urges the readers to “humble yourselves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God,” he has in mind the necessity of suffering 
which comes by the “will of God” and must therefore be accepted with- 
out question or resentment. The suffering is in some way the heavy hand 
of discipline which God lays upon them. It still comes from the evil act 
of pagan people, and it is even the work of “your adversary the devil,” 
who is always “seeking someone to devour” (5:8), but if God wills it 
Christians can trust that there is meaning in it. 

The quotations of Scripture in First Peter imply that the sufferings 
of Christ and of the Christians have their place in the plan and purpose 
of God. They are not “something strange.” The suffering “comes upon 
you to prove you.” The Christian view of suffering therefore does not 
regard suffering for the cause of Christ as abnormal or unexpected. 


IV 


A second fact of great importance is that suffering must not obscure 
the immense present privilege of the Christian. We tend to think that if 
those Christians were suffering, they must have looked to the past or the 
future for any basis of Christian joy and privilege. If that were true, 
there would be little or no joy and sense of privilege in the repeatedly 
persecuted New Testament church. But the fact is that the New Testa- 
ment is a book full of a sense of wonder and privilege and joy. There were 
great things to come, but the New Testament witness took up the witness 
of the Psalmist that “The Lord had done great things for us; we are glad” 
(Psalm 126:3). 

These Christians have been “born anew” (1:3) ; they have more than 
a great hope; their new birth has already taken place; they have a new 
life. They are “guarded through faith” (1:5); they are not living by 
their own resources and their hope does not depend upon themselves. 
God is taking care of them, and while the devil may prowl the earth 
(5:8) and the pagans may oppose and abuse the church (4:4), God 
will bring them through. Even now, he is their God, and that is a great 
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gift and joy. They can “rejoice” in the midst of sufferings; they are 
“blessed” now, “because the spirit of glory and of God rests upon you” 
(4:13 f£.). It would be treason for them to think that the great and 
dominant present fact is evil and suffering. Quite the contrary. The key 
fact is God. The basic fact about their life is the new life God has given 
them, the protection he affords them in trial, and the certainty that his 
power and love will care for them and give them every good thing that 
he has promised to those who are faithful. To believe is to know that God 
is in control. The hard present is nevertheless a time of spiritual privilege 
and blessing. 


V 


It is easy to say that suffering is natural in the present conflict with 
evil and that even when Christians suffer for their faith such a trial is 
not the basic or dominant fact. But how can the Christian meet suffer- 
ing? It may have its place in life and it may be unable to defeat God's 
cause, but it is not easy to endure. We would be callous and superficial 
to pretend that it is not difficult. How does First Peter tell the readers 
to meet the suffering they have already begun to experience? 

First of all, the Christian must not respond to opposition or ill-treat- 
ment with hate or retaliation. The example of Christ should teach them 
that. It was an essential part of his sinlessness that “when he was reviled, 
he did not revile in return; when he suffered, he did not threaten; but 
he trusted to Him who judges justly” (2:23). The disciple must learn to 
live as the Master did: “Do not return evil for evil or reviling for reviling; 
but on the contrary bless .... Always be prepared to make a defense 
to any one who calls you to account for the hope that is in you, yet do it 
with gentleness and reverence; and keep your conscience clear... . For 
it is better to suffer for doing right, if that should be God’s will, than for 
doing wrong” (3:9, 15 f., 17). 

Two radical flaws would mark a policy of hate and retaliation. In the 
first place it would repel the wrongdoer rather than help him to a 
better understanding of the Christian spirit. And in the second place 
it would be a fatally corrosive force in the life of the Christian himself. 
Whatever the Christian experiences in life, he must not become bitter, 
resentful, hateful, and revengeful. First Peter seems to reflect the spirit 
we find expressed in Romans 12:21: “Do not be overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” As a matter of fact, this is the principle of the 
cross: Do not stoop to the level and the tactics of evil, but introduce into 
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life the healing power of voluntary self-sacrifice and suffering for the 
good of others. 

The second thing which First Peter prescribes for the Christian who 
meets suffering is a spirit of submission. The dominant note of the ethics 
of First Peter is submission to authority, even to those who exercise their 
authority in a harsh and unfair way. 

At the heart of this teaching is the exhortation to “humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God” (5:6). To God, the Lord of 
all, is due reverent submission and dedication of life. Now God has estab- 
lished order among men, and by his grant some hold positions of leader- 
ship and authority. This is true in the church, where God’s will is that the 
“younger be subject to the elders” (5:5). It is true in society at large. 
Therefore “be subject for the Lord’s sake to every human institution” 
(2:13). 

Three specific relationships of life are mentioned as areas where this 
submission should be shown. It is due “to the emperor as supreme, or 
to governors as sent by” God “to punish those who do wrong and to 
praise those who do right’; obedience to these rulers “should put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men” who are trying to rouse the govern- 
ment to harsh action against the church (2:13-15). It is due also to 
slave-owners. Slaves are admonished: “Be submissive to your masters 
with all respect, not only to the kind and gentle but also to the over- 
bearing. .. . For what credit is it, if when you do wrong and are beaten 
for it you take it patiently? But if when you do right and suffer for it 
you take it patiently, you have God’s approval” (2:18-20). It is due 
further to husbands on the part of Christian wives: “Be submissive to 
your husbands, so that some, though they do not obey the word, may be 
won without a word by the behavior of their wives, when they see your 
reverent and chaste behavior” (3:1 f.). 

These passages suggest the humble and difficult position of the 
churches addressed in First Peter. They lived in the totalitarian empire, 
and had no such political rights as we take for granted. The emperor 
was indeed “supreme.” The governors had the power to punish as well 
as to praise. We often hear of the fairness and administrative justice 
of the Romans, but the crucifixion of Christ, which depended on Pilate’s 
sentence, and the persecutions of the Apostles and other early Christians, 
remind us that justice was not always done. When it was not done, ill- 
treated Christians had no legal recourse in a totalitarian state. But they 
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were not to plot and rebel; they were to submit; this is the teaching 
of First Peter. 

Another point that emerges from these passages is that the persons 
in the church came largely from groups which had no power or in- 
fluence. Practically all of them lacked citizenship and had severely 
limited civil rights. The extended warning to slaves and wives suggests 
that they formed a large part of the church, and might be restless in 
their position, which in the ancient world was inferior. Masters could 
do with slaves as they chose, and husbands were by law and social 
custom masters of their wives. Christians who knew their dignity as 
children of God and had begun to sense the equality of all people in 
Christ might easily be tempted to rebel against their inferior position 
and against the arrogant treatment they often received. Accept the 
situation, First Peter says. Do not try to fight your way out of your 
social limitations. Live your way out of them by a Christian spirit and 
conduct so true and convincing that you win the approval of those who 
know you. This writer knows no class war. Nor does any other New 
Testament writer. They all have deep sympathy with the poor, under- 
privileged, and oppressed. Whenever there is injustice they are out- 
spokenly on the side of the underdog; they are quick to denounce 
cruelty and unfair treatment of fellow-men. But the Christian’s task 
is to live fully in the spirit of Christ; it is to win the respect of all who 
are teachable and to accept the ill-treatment of all who seem too 
calloused to learn from goodness and love. 

It is worthwhile to say in passing that today, when so many millions 
of Christians in our country have the vote and the influence of citizens, 
there is a Christian responsibility to see that sympathy, honesty, and 
justice prevail in law and in social life. Christians can express their con- 
cern in political channels today in a way the first-century Christians 
never could. But it still is true that the strongest witness and influence 
the Christian has is the power of a Christian spirit and life which sup- 
ports the good and exposes the evil. The readiness to suffer evil rather 
than to retaliate is still basic to Christian living, and class struggle is not 
the Christian answer to the world’s evils. 

How are we to meet suffering? First, do not hate or retaliate. Second, 
be submissive. But this is not all. A third point receives an astounding 
emphasis in First Peter. Seven times we hear the command: “Do right.” 
Other verses express the same idea in other words. “As he who called 
you is holy, be holy yourselves in all your conduct. . . . Maintain good 
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conduct among the Gentiles, so that . . . they may see your good deeds. 
... Be subject . . . to governors as sent by him to punish those who do 
wrong and to praise those who do right. . . . It is God’s will that by 
doing right you should put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. . . 
If when you do right and suffer for it you take it patiently, you have 
God’s approval. . . . He himself bore our sins in his body on the tree, 
that we might die to sin and live to righteousness . . . . do right and let 
nothing terrify you... . turn away from evil and do right. . . . Who is 
there to harm you if you are zealous for what is right? . . . It is better 
to suffer for doing right, if that should be God’s will, than for doing 
wrong .... live for the rest of the time in the flesh no longer by human 
passions but by the will of God... . what will be the end of those who 
do not obey the gospel of God? . . . Therefore let those who suffer accord- 
ing to God’s will do right and entrust their souls to a faithful creator” 
(1:15; 2:12-15, 20, 24; 3:6, 11, 13, 17; 4:2, 17, 19). 

The frequency of this urging to do what is good is amazing. It may 
have been suggested to the author of First Peter by Psalm 34: 14, “Depart 
from evil, and do good”; this verse is quoted in 3:11. But it is em- 
phasized so often that we must ask why it was thought so important. 

The Greek word for “do right” refers to carrying out what is good 
in action. It does not mean that the Christian saves himself. He can 
only “stand fast” in “the true grace of God” (5:12). He can do what is 
good and right only because he has been “born anew to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” and “by God’s 
power’ is “guarded through faith” (cf. 1:3, 5). But it is not enough to 
be born anew; the new-born child must live; he must do what his life 
is equipped to do. Now the repeated exhortation to do right hints 
that under persecution, to avoid suffering, the Christian may shirk his 
duty, shrink from steady expression of his faith in life, and so take the 
easy way. If we are honest, we will say that we can understand their 
dilemma. If they live faithfully and openly as Christians, and support 
those who suffer or are in need, they will become the objects of hate 
and ill-treatment. It took immense courage to be a faithful, loyal 
Christian and accept without flinching the suffering this often brought. 
First Peter is saying that opposition may cool off your zeal, diminish your 
faithfulness, and compromise your loyalty; therefore be on the alert 
when the temptation comes to take things easy or give up; be faithful, 
keep your integrity, show your loyalty to Christ even when it is not 
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popular; do right, practice the good, carry out God’s will for you 
against all odds. 

First Peter gives one more clue to the right way to meet suffering. 
The readers must not let such hardship take the joy and lift out of life. 
Suffering and ill-treated Christians could become ashamed; they could 
begin to worry; they could become glum and plaintive. Then they would 
lose the authentic note of Christian living. As long as the Christian’s 
suffering is not for wrongdoing, “let him not be ashamed, but under 
that name let him glorify God” (4:16). You belong to God; “cast all 
your anxieties on him, for he cares about you” (5:7). Remember God’s 
mercy, your new life through the resurrection of Christ, God’s power 
which guards you, and the salvation to come; do not lose heart or 
grow morose. Rather, “in this you rejoice, though now for a little 
while you may have to suffer various trials” (1:6). Christian happiness 
does not depend on freedom from opposition or hardship; “rejoice in so 
far as you share Christ’s sufferings, that you may also rejoice and be 
glad when his glory is revealed” (4:13). 

We have a modern saying that some one or something is always taking 
the joy out of life. First Peter says that nothing can take the joy of 
Christian faith and life away from the real disciple. Even in times 
of hardship the Christian can and must rejoice, or, we should rather 
say, he will rejoice. He knows how much he already has in Christ; 
he knows how great is the love and power of God; he knows what 
immeasurable privilege stretches on into the future. He is not a beaten 
man or a baffled soul. He is grateful, thankful, and confident. He 
can rejoice. 


VI 


From what we have just been saying it is clear that the future is an 
important concern of the writer of First Peter. There are many scholars 
who say that First Peter’s theme is hope. This seems an exaggeration. 
The central theme is suffering. And in meeting suffering, as we have 
seen, the author does much more than point to a future hope. He sees 
that such suffering has its place in the plan and will of God. He sees 
that even in spite of suffering, the present offers rich privilege to the 
Christian. He warns against hate and retaliation and urges suffering 
Christians to live in the spirit of the Christ who suffered; he teaches 
submission to the will of God and to rightful authority among men; he 
particularly insists upon a loyalty and integrity that is not diverted from 
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its faithful course by the hardships of life and the evil of other men; 
and he urges the Christian not to feel shame and fearfulness in hard 
times but to live with a joy that no opposition can take away. Obviously 
this writer has much more to offer than hope of things yet to come. 

Nevertheless, he does emphasize hope. He shares with the rest of 
the New Testament a great confidence in God, a strong certainty that 
God’s plan and cause will triumph, a steadying sense that he and his 
fellow-Christians are part of a great fellowship which will soon be 
vindicated. He knows that the Christian has the one way of life that 
has a good future. What he already has assures him of still greater gifts 
to come. He lives in hope, and he wants his readers to be equally 
confident. 

This hope was always vivid to the early Christians. But when they 
were persecuted and under repeated criticism and opposition, when 
their hard situation plainly did not realize God’s full will for his people, 
they had added reason to cherish the attitude of hope. And the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ assured all his followers not merely of a new life in 
the present but also of a victory beyond suffering and death. This was 
indeed a “living hope.” 

The word of hope in First Peter applies both to the rest of this life 
and to the life to come. While the writer expects the end of the age 
soon (4:7), he sometimes speaks as though present trial will find relief 
this side of death. The “various trials” in mind will only last “for a little 
while” (1:6, 5:10). They will test and attest “the genuineness of your 
faith” (1:7); then God “will himself restore, establish, and strengthen 
you” (5:10). And if one is tempted to try to refer this rescue solely 
to the final day, that will not only give an unnatural meaning to the 
passages, but will also ignore 4:2, which clearly promises relief from 
suffering in this life: after the suffering the person who has suffered is 
“to live for the rest of the time in the flesh no longer by human passions 
but by the will of God.” This plainly says that the suffering will not bring 
death; it will cease before the end of the age. 

The word of hope, however, refers mainly to the final perfect salva- 
tion. It is “ready to be revealed in the last time” (1:5). “The end of 
all things is at hand” (4:7). “The time has come for judgment to begin 
with the household of God” (4:17), and that judgment will then be 
prompt to strike the wicked with even greater force. “Therefore gird 
up your minds, be sober, set your hope fully upon the grace that is 
coming to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ” (1:13). Just as Christ’s 
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sufferings led to his “subsequent glory” (1:11, 21), so at the last day, 
“when his glory is revealed,” the faithful follower of Christ “may also 
rejoice and be glad” (4:13) ; he will enter gratefully into “an inheritance 
which is imperishable, undefiled, and unfading” ; that inheritance is now 
“kept in heaven for you,” and it is thus assured to the Christian and 
will be given to him at the end (1:4). Seen in this perspective, the 
present suffering surely cannot tempt the discerning Christian to give 
up his faith for temporary relief from ill-treatment. 

But coupled with the assurance of the future privilege promised 
Christ’s people we find a stern note of warning. It is not simply that 
“the Gentiles” who live “in licentiousness, passions, drunkenness, revels, 


carousing, and lawless idolatry . . . will give account to him who is 
ready to judge the living and the dead” (4:3, 5). Nor is it simply that 


the author can speak with ominous prediction of the fearful “end of 
those who do not obey the gospel of God” (4:17). The Christians will 
be among “the living and the dead” who are judged, and as 4:17 
specifically says, the judgment will “begin with the household of God.” 
Perhaps it will come in part in the trials and sufferings, but even the 
Christians will face the final judgment. 

It may seem discordant to sound this note at the end of our study. 
Would it not be more impressive and inspiring to end with the thrilling 
note of hope and promise? Certainly that note of assurance dominates 
First Peter, as it does the entire New Testament. The Christian life lacks 
its authentic hallmark if it does not center on that spirit of confidence 
and hope. But it also lacks its authentic quality if it forgets that God is 
holy. He has made this world a moral order; wrong will never win in 
this universe and right will surely be vindicated; those who do wrong 
will not break God’s moral order but will break themselves in defying 
it; the love and grace of God do not cancel the moral nature of God 
and his world but find their effective expression precisely in such a world. 
Particularly to those who may be tempted to lose their zeal and faith- 
fulness because of ill-treatment and hostile forces, it is wholesome to recall 
that the promised blessings of God come only through faith, faithfulness, 
and obedience. 



































Deliverance and Destiny 


Salvation in First Peter 


by DonALpD G. MILLER 


SALVATION in the thought of First Peter must be viewed in the light of 
the larger biblical setting of which it forms a part. There lies behind it 
the story of the creation and fall of man, to which all the Bible’s teach- 
ing about salvation is related. According to Genesis 1-3, man was created 
in the “image of God.” It was this which set him apart from the lower 
animal order as a being capable of personal fellowship with God. But 
not only was man set apart from nature, he was also set apart from 
God. He did not share God’s perfection in the sense of being morally 
mature. He was rather perfectly free to grow toward moral maturity 
so long as he lived as a creature under the sovereign will of his Creator. 
Adam was not Christ. Had Adam never sinned, still the purpose of 
his existence would have been to grow “unto a measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.”’ When man became invoived in the tragedy 
of sin, the whole meaning of his existence was shattered. Instead of 
growing toward moral maturity, man, having “worshiped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator,” fell “under the power of sin” 
and lost his capacity for growth toward Christlikeness. 

The focal point of the human problem, then, was to be delivered from 
the enslaving power of sin. And to this the central attention of the 
Bible is given. But lying behind this is the larger thought that the de- 
liverance has as its purpose the positive restoration of man to potential 
growth toward the moral perfection of God. Man is delivered from 
sin in order to achieve the meaning of his existence apart from sin. The 
purpose of the building of a house is to establish a home wherein all 
the complex aspects of family relationships may be progressively worked 
out. Should the house catch fire, all energies must for the moment be 
turned toward extinguishing the fire, for it has introduced a crisis which 
makes impossible the carrying out of the normal relationships of family 





1. Cf. John Wick Bowman, Prophetic Realism and the Gospel (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1955), Pp. 239 f. 
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life. But to put out the fire is not to realize the purpose for which the 
home exists. It is merely to create the conditions where the fulfillment 
of that purpose is possible. Only in a very partial sense has the home 
been “saved” by conquering the flames. It can only be fully “saved” 
when the purposes for which it was built go continually forward to 
their completion. 

It is necessary to stress this, inasmuch as our revivalistic American 
theology has conditioned us to too much negative thinking about salva- 
tion. Many limit salvation to the idea of deliverance from the power of 
sin, forgetting that such deliverance has no meaning apart from the 
larger purpose for which man was created—glad and total obedience to 
the will of God. Salvation in the Old Testament involved deliverance from 
outward perils, and in particular the deliverance of the nation Israel 
from military disaster. But the salvation of the nation involved in God’s 
deliverance from enemies in war was only a part of the story of their 
redemption. They were delivered so that they could survive as a people 
bound in covenant relations to their delivering God, the purpose of 
whose existence it was to obey his will and thus to bear witness to him 
among all nations. Salvation involves more than escaping hell and going 
to heaven when we die, as these are normally conceived in the mind of 
the man in the street. To be “saved” is not to get a ticket to a place: 
it is so to come within the sphere of God’s delivering grace that we are 
set free from that which has robbed our existence of its meaning, and 
are thereby enabled to turn to the business for which we were created 
namely, that we should grow unto “a measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” progressively moving toward the ideal which the 
writer to the Hebrews applied to Christ—“Lo, I have come to do thy 
will, O God” (Heb. 10:7). 

It is against this broad background of biblical thought that Peter 
develops his conception of salvation. His thought reaches clear back into 
the eternal purpose of God for man, rooted in the divine determination 
to bring man into perfect fellowship with himself. He then follows 
through the working out of this purpose as it issues in the human 
response to it. It is in the interplay between the divine initiative and 
the human response that salvation is finally effected. This involves three 
elements; birth into a new life, growth into mature Christian character, 
and the final consummation of redemption at the end of the age. The 
total range of Peter’s thought concerning salvation involves what God 
has done objectively quite outside the believer’s experience; then what 
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he has done, is doing, and will do for the believer, both as an individual 
and as a member of the corporate body of the redeemed. 


THE Divine INITIATIVE 


Peter opens his epistle with a salutation describing his readers as 
“elect sojourners of the dispersion . . . according to the foreknowledge 
of God” (1:1, 2). He here sets the total range of their experience in 
relation to the transcendent purpose of God which was conceived long 
before they came into existence. They were “elected” or chosen by God, 
as was ancient Israel, before they had even known God. The very fact 
that they were “sojourners” in the world, living a transitory life as 
“pilgrims and strangers” looking forward “to the city which has foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God”; the very fact that they were 
members of the “dispersion,” scattered throughout an alien world with 
their citizenship in heaven—these facts testified to God’s election of 
them. As it was said of ancient Israel, “the Lord your God has chosen 
you to be a people for his own possession, out of all the peoples that are 
on the face of the earth” (Deut. 7:6), so it could be said of Peter’s 
readers, “once you were no people but now you are God’s people” 
(I Peter 2:10). God has chosen them as he had chosen Israel, and 
called them into being as a people just as he had called Israel out of 
Egypt. It was God’s doing, not theirs. It had all come about “according 
to the foreknowledge of God” (1:2). Just as God had called Israel 
“from the womb” (Isa. 49:1), and then had “taught Ephraim to walk” ; 
just as he could say of them, “I took them up in my arms... and I bent 
down to them and fed them” (Hosea 11:3, 4); so the Christians to 
whom Peter wrote had been called into being by the eternal purpose 
of God long before they had come to spiritual birth, and had been 
nurtured by the divine intention before they had any knowledge of what 
was transpiring to bring them into the Christian fold. As E. G. Selwyn 
points out, Peter’s reference to God’s foreknowledge in his salutation 
had as its “primary import .. . to open up clearly at the outset of the 
Epistle the transcendent origin . . . of the Church and its life.” 

The divine initiative in salvation is reinforced by the fact that Peter’s 
references to salvation are for the most part set within the framework 
of a great doxology (1:5, 9, 10). “Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1:3) is the outburst of song with which Peter 





2. The First Epistle of St. Peter (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1946), p. 119. 
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introduces his discussion of salvation. Dr. J. H. Jowett described this as 
“a Te Deum sung during the unveiling of the splendours of redeeming 
grace.” Salvation is not an achievement of man; it is wholly a gift of 
God. In fact, for man to bless God is but the response to God’s prior 
blessing. “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
wrote Paul in Ephesians, “who has blessed us in Christ with every 
spiritual blessing in the heavenly places, even as he chose us in him 
before the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:3, 4a). Man blesses God 
because God has already blessed man through having determined his 
good before the foundation of the world. “Blessed” here, says F. J. A. 
Hort, takes its “colour from the relation of men to God as willing the 
good of men. . . the ‘blessing’ of God by men is no mere jubilant worship, 
but an intelligent recognition of His abiding goodness as made known 
in His past or present acts.” He adds that “such ‘blessing’ as man can 
send on high” is of an “essentially responsive nature.”* Salvation in 
Peter’s thought is bathed in the wonder of God’s eternal purpose to 
redeem men, quite apart from anything that man does or can do. The 
anonymous hymn writer captured this truth when he wrote: 


I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true; 

No, I was found of Thee. 

I find, I walk, I love, but O the whole 

Of love is but my answer, Lord, to Thee! 

For Thou wert long beforehand with my soul; 
Always Thou lovedst me. 


The terminology with which Peter describes salvation roots it even 
more deeply in the divine initiative. “By his great mercy” are we saved. 
Our redemption is rooted in the divine compassion and unbelievable 
pity of the Almighty. In this Peter was but echoing a strain which runs 
throughout the Bible, both Old and New Testaments. In one of the 
most moving passages in the Old Testament concerning God’s love, we 
are told: “I will recount the steadfast love of the Lord, . . . and the 
great goodness to the house of Israel which he has granted them accord- 
ing to his mercy. . . . In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the 
angel of his presence saved them; in his love and in his pity he redeemed 





3. The Redeemed Family of God (New York: George H. Doran Company, n.d.), p. 2. 
4. The First Epistle of St. Peter (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898), p. 28. 
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them; he lifted them up and carried them all the days of old” (Isa. 63: 
7-9). Here mercy is coupled with love and pity and with an identifica- 
tion on God’s part with human misery, and all of them together are the 
basis in the divine character for God’s redemptive action. 

This theme is carried over into the New Testament in the birth songs 
in Luke, where mercy is definitely connected with forgiveness: “to give 
knowledge of salvation to his people in the forgiveness of their sins, 
through the tender mercy of our God” (Luke 1:77, 78). Paul takes 
up the strain in Ephesians when he describes God as “rich in mercy,” 
who “out of the great love with which he loved us” saved us by grace, 
in order that “he might show the immeasurable riches of his grace in 
kindness toward us in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:4-8). He adds in Titus: 
“he saved us, not because of deeds done by us in righteousness, but in 
virtue of his own mercy” (Titus 3:5). When Peter roots our salvation 
ir the divine mercy, therefore, he is but re-echoing the deep conviction 
of the whole Bible that we are saved not because of anything we have 
done, but solely through the undeserved favor of a merciful God. 

The two figures Peter uses to describe our salvation further suggest 
the divine initiative. He speaks of it as a “new birth” and as an “inheri- 
tance.” Children do not beget themselves, nor do they create inheri- 
tances. Children are brought into being by the will of a father, and they 
receive inheritances by the will of a father. To be a child and an heir 
is to be the beneficiary of the graciousness of another. It is to be on the 
receiving end of that which another has initiated. 

The effective means of our salvation as set forth by Peter likewise 
stresses God’s initiative. We are begotten by God’s mercy “through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” The effective instrument of 
our salvation lies quite outside ourselves. God did not consult us about 
the resurrection of Jesus. His raising of Jesus from the dead was in no 
way dependent upon our faith. It was a mighty act done by God him- 
self quite apart from our desires or knowledge or cooperation. Objec- 
tively, the correct answer to the question: “When were you saved?” 
would be: “Around the year a.p. 30.” It was when “the place of a 
skull” was transformed by an open tomb that our salvation was effected. 
In this sense, we were saved twenty centuries before we were born, by 
an act of God’s gracious mercy. “In this is love, not that we loved God 
but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our 
sins” (I John 4:10). 
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THE HUMAN RESPONSE 


The salvation wrought by God for men, however, must be actualized 
through man’s response. The objective reality of deliverance from sin 
must be subjectively appropriated, so that the breached relations between 
God and man may be restored, and man in his own experience may 
move toward the moral maturity through which the will of God may 
be done in his life. To this human side of the doctrine of salvation Peter 


gives clear expression. Three stages in the human experience of salvation 
are discernible. 


Initiation 


The first is initiation into the new life. “We have been born anew to 
a living hope.” Conversion, or the acceptance of salvation, is a decisive 
regeneration, the initial entrance into a new life, a radical rebirth. Since 
this new birth is effected “through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead,” it follows that the new birth involves an entrance into the 
sphere of eternal life of which his resurrection is the pledge and example. 
To be “born anew” is to do what John describes as passing “out of 
death into life” (John 5:24). It is to become what Paul called “a new 
creation” (II Cor. 5:17). It is to enter the dynamic sphere of life 
through which Jesus conquered death. It is to be indwelt by the Spirit 
of the living Lord, to have his life reproduced in us, to enter into a new 
fellowship with God which sin had breached. It is to begin a life hid 
with Christ’s in God, a life which is as eternal as God is eternal. 

As was pointed out earlier, this new birth is the work of God, yet in 
some mysterious way the actualization of this in the believer’s own 
experience involves his response. There is a paradox here for which 
psychology may never find an adequate explanation. One is dead in 
sins, and a dead person cannot renew himself. There must be a new 
creation. New life from God touches the dead sinner’s life. New desires 
are born. A new sense of values is created. New relationships are 
established with others. And yet, this new birth of a new self is such 
a renewal of the old self that there is some measure of continuity with 
the old self. Unlike a physical birth, which brings into being a self which 
can trace no conscious relation to an earlier self, the newborn believer 
knows that the self which is renewed is in some mysterious way the old 
self which he knew before he was reborn. He can truly say: “I am anew 
person, an entirely different person, a person of a wholly different order 
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than before.” And yet I am still J, not another. In Galatians 2:20 Paul 
insists that he has been crucified with Christ, and “it is no longer I who 
live.’ And yet he can say in the next breath: “the life J now live in 
the flesh J live.” And the J he then was, though radically renewed “in 
Christ,” was yet the same self-conscious being who can well recall his 
“former life in Judaism” when he “persecuted the church of God 
violently and tried to destroy it” (Gal. 1:13). He is a new man now, 
yet he is essentially the same man who persecuted the church. To be 
consciously present and to participate in one’s own birth is to undergo 
a self-renewal which is, on the one hand, as radically: discontinuous 
with the past as a birth ex nthilo, and yet, on the other hand, leaves one 
with a sense of continuity with his former self. It is in the mysterious 
realm where the divine initiative and the human response meet that 
salvation becomes a reality to the believer. Salvation is appropriated by 
faith. Peter speaks of being “guarded through faith,” about believing 
in him whom we “do not now see,” of salvation as the “outcome of 
your faith” (1:5, 8,9). The initial stage of salvation then, is the entrance 
into a new order of life in Christ by faith, where the redemption wrought 
by Christ at Calvary and on Easter is actualized through its acceptance 
by faith on the part of the believer. 


Growth 


But this is not, as many seem to presume, the totality of salvation. 
The newborn soul is an infant, one in whom the principle of eternal life 
has just begun to stir. Hence, Peter counsels: “Like newborn babes, 
long for the pure spiritual milk, that by it you may grow up to salvation; 
for you have tasted the kindness of the Lord” (2:2, 3). The new life of 
the believer is neither mature nor self-sustaining. Growth toward Christ- 
likeness must be a never-ending process. And growth demands resources. 
Hence, the saved person must be continually renewing himself by fre- 
quent and hearty draughts of the pure spiritual milk drawn from the 
very life of God himself. God, who gives birth to souls, also sustains 
and strengthens. Hence, the initiation into life by the new birth must 
be followed by a continuing process of growing up to salvation. The 
Christ who is formed in the life of the newborn soul must be brought 
to maturity through spiritual food and spiritual exercise. His image in 
the believer must be progressively formed, so that the believer, in 
fellowship with God, shall increasingly share his likeness. The crude 
image of God in the soul must be carved into the delicate and winsome 
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features of the Son of God himself. To be saved is also to be in process 
of being saved. 


But the process of growth involves resistance to obstacles. There are 
many forms of spiritual inertia to be overcome, as well as the struggle 
for survival against a hostile environment. Hence, Peter set his doctrine 
of salvation squarely in relation to the life situations of the believers. 
“Now for a little while you may have to suffer various trials” (1:6). This 
theme of suffering which runs like a thread through this Epistle suggests 
that its writing was prompted by some historic situation wherein the 
early church, which had heretofore been making progress, was suddenly 
put to the test of persecution. The natural question which was raised 
in the minds of many was: “Since we are saved, why this? Why should 
suffering be the lot of those who have cast their lives into the hands 
of God, and who are seeking to do his will, and share in his eternal 
purpose?” A good part of the Epistle is given over to answering this 
question. “Christ suffered in the flesh.” Why should not his followers? 
(3:21, 4:1) If one must suffer it is better to suffer for well-doing than 
for ill-doing (3:17). Suffering gives the Christian opportunity to witness 
to his faith (1:7, 3:14 ff.). Suffering allows us to be partakers in Christ’s 
redemptive work (4: 13 f.). These, and other answers, are suggested by 
the Apostle in facing the question of Christian suffering. But in con- 
nection with salvation, Peter suggests that the buffetings of life are a 
refining process by which character is progressively transformed into the 
gold of Christlikeness. When the life of the Christian is thrown into the 
crucible and subjected to the white flame of suffering for Christ’s sake, 
the worthless elements in the character are consumed, but there is left in 
the bottom of the crucible, lustrous and purified, the approved residue 
of faith which no fires may destroy. This will “redound to praise and 
glory and honor at the revelation of Jesus Christ” (1:7). For when the 
final judgment comes, that which has grown into Christ’s likeness by 
growth in grace through trial will be approved by him (1:20, 4:13, 
5:4), but will also be seen in its true light as that which has been touched 
with his eternal life, and will bring glory to him (1:7, 4:5). The author, 
therefore, likens the church to a company of believers precariously 
floating on a flood tide of trials, in danger at every point, but upheld 
by the unseen hand of God. As Noah and his company “was brought 
safe in wood, floating on the waters with his family” (Justin), so 
“Baptism, which corresponds to this, is now saving you” (I Peter 3:21). 
We are saved in the sense of being initiated into the new life. But we 
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are also being saved in the sense that the total process of our salvation 
is a lengthy one, filled with perils and strewn with obstacles. But it is 
through the process of overcoming these daily buffetings that Christ is 
more fully formed in us, and the work of redemption progressively 
brought to its consummation. And all along the way, our security is 
assured because “by God’s power [we] are guarded through faith” (1:5). 
We who believe are walled in by its garrison of divine power against 
which none of the assaults of evil can finally succeed. 


Consummation 


But beginning and process are not the whole story. There is also 
consummation—an end. Although Peter insists that we have already 
been “born anew” and are already growing unto salvation, he neverthe- 
less keeps his doctrine of salvation oriented toward the end. He glories 
in what God has done and in what he is doing, but he does not allow 
this to obscure what he will yet do. What God has done and is doing 
find their meaning for Peter, as for the other New Testament writers, 
in what he will yet do at the end. As Professor Balmer Kelly has stated 
it, “we have no such gospel” as that based “upon the assumption that 
the gospel tells us only what God did for men. . . . The New Testament 
asserts what God did for men in fulfillment of what he had done and 
in token and pledge of what he will do, and that is the gospel.’” There- 
fore, writes Peter, although we are already born and growing, yet our 
salvation is still a future “inheritance ... kept in heaven for you, who 
by God’s power are guarded through faith for a salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time” (1:4, 5). Finally, “as the outcome of your 
faith you obtain the salvation of your souls” (1:19). What we now have 
is a foretaste of the final outcome, an “earnest” or guarantee that the 
inheritance is genuine and is ours. Enough of the inheritance is given 
to sustain life and keep us going, but we shall not enter into the fulness 
of it until the end of all things. 

In fact, it is this end toward which the whole purpose of God is 
moving. The prophets of the Old Testament were eagerly searching for 
the answer to the mystery which the Holy Spirit hinted at but which 
they did not understand. They were speaking of “the sufferings of Christ 
and the subsequent glory” (1:11), but could understand it only to the 
extent that it involved a consummation beyond their time which the 
future would make clear. It is this principle of Messiah suffering unto 





5. A Theology for Proclamation (Richmond, Virginia: Union Theological Seminary, 1954). 
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glory which has now found its fulfillment in Jesus Christ, and is made 
plain “in the things which have now been announced to you by those 
who preached the good news to you through the Holy Spirit sent from 
heaven” (1:12). But that which is plain to faith is still a hidden mystery 
to those outside the church, and it involves a glorious consummation 
which shall be the same in principle but so much grander in accomplish- 
ment that even men of faith will be “lost in wonder, love, and praise” 
when it takes place. In fact, the end will be so glorious that even 
heavenly beings cannot now grasp its glories, for the end of the gospel 
involves “things into which angels long to look” (1:12). 

It is confidence in this glorious outcome, this final consummation of 
salvation, which makes the gospel “a living hope” (1:3). Hope is faith 
projected toward the future—the certainty, based on what God has 
already done in Christ’s death and resurrection and is now doing 
through the ministry of the Holy Spirit, that he will finally “sum up all 
things in Christ,” that the “end” will finally come when Christ “delivers 
the kingdom to God the Father after destroying every rule and every 
authority and power . . . that God may be everything to every one” 
(I Cor. 15:24-28). This hope is “living” because it partakes of the 
life of God and is inextinguishable by any delay or any baffling thrust 
of circumstance. Like Bunyan’s fire which could not be quenched by 
any amount of water because it was fed from secret supplies of oil, 
this hope cannot be quenched because it is secretly fed by resources which 
flow from the throne of God and which burn on in spite of all human 
effort to destroy it. Faith in the “end” keeps faith in the present alive. 
As Selwyn has stated it: “The process of salvation was begun at con- 
version; but it was governed then, as it is governed now, by the End 
to which it looks and which will only be accomplished in ‘the last time’ 
when God’s purpose for all things is complete.” 

It is this “living hope” kindled by faith in the consummation of God’s 
salvation which gives quality to the inheritance of which Peter speaks. 
Obviously, his terminology is drawn from an Old Testament background. 
God had brought ancient Israel into being by a mighty redemptive 
act at the Exodus. From this birth of the nation, a process of growth 
began which finally eventuated in the Kingdom of Israel. But the 
Israelites failing to see that that Kingdom was but a witness to the 
coming Kingdom of God and not identical with it, the hopes of many 
in Israel degenerated into the vain desire that the political entity Israel 
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should survive. And when Israel disintegrated and was finally destroyed, 
the hope took the form for many of a longing for the restoration of 
Israel’s national independence. The Kingdom of Israel became identified 
in their minds with the Kingdom of God. But hopes of this sort which 
flourished both during the days of Israel’s Kingdom and after it, could 
not maintain themselves as “living” hopes. They, like everything else 
human, had the mark of death on them. They were based on an inheri- 
tance which could be destroyed. The ancient inheritance of the people 
of God, too, was defiled by sin. Furthermore, delay, nostalgia for the 
past, and familiarity with it, made the ancient inheritance pall and 
lose its glory. In contrast to all this, the inheritance which is the object 
of the Christian’s “living hope” is “imperishable”’—there is no mark 
of death on it, for it is guarded in heaven for us by the eternal God; it is 
also “undefiled’”—no stain of sin can touch it, but it will be eternally 
bathed in the beauty of holiness; it is also “unfading”—it will never 
tarnish, never pall, never lose its luster, never grow old (1:4). It will 
rather be the source of never-ending joy and praise to God and the 


Lamb. This is the “end” toward which our present experience of 
salvation points. 


CorPORATE NATURE OF SALVATION 


Another marked feature of Peter’s conception of salvation should be 
mentioned, and that is the corporate nature of the salvation of which 
he speaks. As with the rest of the New Testament, Peter’s conception of 
salvation was personal but not individual. Persons, not groups, must 
be born into the new life. But persons are born into a family and share 
a common life with all others who have been born into the same family 
of faith. The address of the Epistle to the “elect sojourners of the dis- 
persion” strongly suggests the bond which unites all those to whom he 
wrote. As the dispersed Jews were all united through the common ties 
of nation and faith, so the Christians exiled from their Fatherland and 
scattered throughout a hostile pagan world were all bound to each other 
by ties of spiritual family and faith. 

Furthermore, the whole drive of the Epistle is directed not to a few 
isolated individuals, but to the whole Christian fellowship as a body. 
The terms for the Christians are almost wholly corporate in nature. 
Peter speaks of “the household of God” (4:17), of the “brotherhood 
throughout the world” (5:9). He also takes up the Old Testament 
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terms for Israel and applies them to the church. They are “a chosen race, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, . . . Once you were 
no people but now you are God’s people” (2:9, 10). They were, like 
“living stones,” to be “built into a spiritual house” (2:5). Race, nation, 
priesthood, people, house, household, brotherhood—every one of these 
terms shows how clearly Peter thought of the saved as belonging to the 
corporate body of believers. They were priests by being members of a 
priesthood; they were holy by belonging to a holy nation; they were 
persons by virtue of their membership in God’s own people; their 
value as living stones was only as they contributed something to the total 
edifice of faith. 

The virtues stressed in the Epistle stem from this corporate nature of 
salvation. The saved are to behave in such fashion that the status of the 
entire Christian group will be strengthened. Love for the brotherhood, 
faithfulness in suffering, unity of spirit, tenderness of heart, and humility 
of mind—these are all graces which should characterize their behaviour 
one to another. In this fashion, the corporate life of the whole body 
would be strengthened from within. Then, too, they were so to behave 
that in the eyes of the pagans they would not merely be approved as 
individuals, but that by each one’s personal behaviour, those outside 
would be put to shame in their revilings, and silenced when they had 
to give account to him who is ready to judge the living and the dead. 


TuHeE Nore or URGENCY 


One further aspect of Peter’s thought is noteworthy, and that is the 
note of urgency which runs throughout his Epistle. There is no tone of 
complacent security, no lulling of the faithful into comfortable spiritual 
inertia. Salvation is “ready to be revealed in the last time” (1:5). 
The “end of the times” was upon them (1:20). Christ is “ready to 
judge the living and the dead” (4:5). “For the time has come for 
judgment to begin with the household of God” (4:17). Sober watch- 
fulness and a careful walk can be the only adequate response of the 
believer to this mood of urgent judgment. Holy conduct, reverent de- 
meanor, obedience to the truth, love of the brethren, patience in suffer- 
ing, respect for human institutions and laws, gentleness toward pagan 
revilers, loyalty to human superiors, submissiveness in the home, prayer, 
a sense of responsible stewardship—such graces as these are urged upon 
Peter’s readers. To be saved in no sense diminishes human responsibility 
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for behaviour; it rather increases that responsibility in response to 
God’s saving grace. Never to have known God’s love in Christ does 
not relieve one of responsibility for behaviour. But to have known that 
love and believed it, and then to behave in ways that violate that love is 
to despise the blood of the covenant and to put him who reigns at the 
right hand of God to open shame. To keep one’s gaze centered on him 
“who has gone into heaven and is at the right hand of God, with angels, 
authorities, and powers subject to him” (3:22), and “who is ready to 
judge the living and the dead” (4:5), is in no sense to divert attention 
from the obligations of daily life. On the other hand, it should increase 
one’s concern for his daily obligations and make the tone of his earthly 
pilgrimage a more careful walk with God. Rightly conceived, there can 
be no divorce between eschatology and ethics. 





Protestantism and the Bible 


An Editorial 


PROTESTANTISM was born with the Bible in its hand. Throughout its 
history it has wrought its greatest triumphs when it has stood, like 
Bunyan’s minister, with its back to the world, its face toward heaven, 
and the book in its hand. Contrariwise, when the book has been lost, 
the faith has suffered. | 

For many Protestants today, the Bible is a lost book. It may be a 
best seller. It may adorn the shelves of public and private libraries. It 
may be carried by travellers. It may be given to every sei'vice man. It 
may be found in the dresser drawer of every reputable American hotel. 
But in spite of all this, it is for most Protestants a little known book. 
The Bible suffers from the paradox that it is perhaps the most widely 
sold and the least understood book in the world. 

Recent years have witnessed a definite rebirth of interest in the Bible 
on the part of scholars, and a very significant effort to look at our world 
in the light of the Bible’s message. But this rediscovery of the Bible 
has not gone far enough. It must get out of the scholar’s study into the 
life of the people. When, in the days of King Josiah, the book of the 
law was found in the Temple, it had no value until its message was read 
and believed and obeyed. And it was not sufficient that the King and 
the priests alone should hear it and respond to it. We are told that “the 
king went up to the house of the Lord and with him all the men of 
Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, . . . all the people, both 
small and great; and he read in their hearing all the words of the book 
of the covenant which had been found in the house of the Lord. And 
the king . . . made a covenant before the Lord to walk after the Lord 
and to keep his commandments . . . and all the people joined in the 
covenant” (II Kings 23:2, 3). The Bible cannot do its rightful work 
in the life of modern Protestantism, until all the people hear the words 
of the book and join in covenant to believe and obey them. 

Now the centrality of the Bible in Protestantism is not a mere fetish, 
nor an empty tradition from which we can break away with impunity. 
It is a reasoned conviction rooted in the very nature of the Christian 
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faith. When the Reformers introduced what seemed to be a radical 
shift in the tide of religion with regard to the Scriptures they were not, 
as many seem to think, advancing something new. The Reformers were 
not novelty-mongers, not camp followers of the ancient Athenians who 
“spent their time in nothing except telling or hearing something new” 
(Acts 17:21). They were exactly what the name given to them implies 
—not formers, creators of something new, but re-formers—those who 
recovered a former understanding and recaptured the lost radiance of 
the faith of the apostolic church. To be told, as we so often are by 
adherents of the Roman Church, that they are an old church, united 
in unbroken succession to the apostolic church, while Protestantism is a 
new movement but four hundred years old, which overleaped the central 
stream of development of the Christian faith to pawn off on the world 
something new, is good propaganda but historic nonsense. Pristine 
Protestantism was not something new. It was the rediscovery of ancient 
truth which had been buried beneath the accumulation of human 
tradition. It was the requickening of the almost lost vitality of the 
Christian faith which had grown anaemic and pale. It was a return to 
the ancient fountains from which the early church drank deeply of the 
waters of salvation. 

Nowhere were the Reformers more bound to their ancient heritage 
than in their recovery of the centrality of the Bible. To this they were 
bound by the insight and practice of the early church. From the very 
beginning, the Old Testament Scriptures were central. The church was 
not very old, either, until it collected the apostolic writings, and raised 
them to a level of authority which made it possible to bind them with 
the Old Testament writings as a Bible. By closing the canon of Scripture 
and setting up these writings as authoritative, the early church was 
clearly insisting that the Bible was to be forever the norm by which the 
development of the church was to be measured and the source from 
which its ongoing life was to be sustained. The Reformers did not 
inaugurate this. They merely recovered the profound insight of the 
ancient people of God. 

But the Reformers were not merely slavishly following the action 
of the early church. They placed the Scriptures at the heart of the faith 
for the very same reason that the early church did—because they under- 
stood the nature of their faith. Christianity is a historical religion. It is 
rooted in certain great historic acts through which God wrought redemp- 
tion for man. The Bible is the record of these acts. And because it tells 
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the story of God’s redeeming action in history, it must be forever central 
to our faith. Without it the facts might be lost, or measurably distorted, 
so that the faith would cease to be the faith. Christianity does not stop 
with the facts. It interprets these in a unique way, it proclaims a way 
of life based on these facts, and it offers a dynamic by which this life 
is to be lived. But the facts are basic, and without them, the rest 
would cease to exist. 

In the rediscovery of the centrality of the Bible, therefore, the 
Reformers were not initiating anything new. They were merely return- 
ing to their true heritage, and entering into a new understanding of 
the nature of the Christian faith as a historic religion. If there is to be 
any significant spiritual quickening in our time which shall do for our 
day what the Reformation did for the 16th century, it will of necessity 
come from a rediscovery of the Bible. It will be the fruitage of a fresh 
examination of the historic facts of our redemption in that unique 
period of history from Abraham to Christ, and of a new insight into 
the meaning of those facts. The function of scholar, preacher, and teacher 
in our time should be to confront children, youth, and adults with the 
redeeming events in which our faith consists, and lead them to an 
understanding of them which will issue in a new life. Without this 
Protestantism cannot survive in power. 
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XXXI. The Pastoral Epistles 


by LAURENCE F. KINNEY 


A fresh reading of the Pastoral Epistles gives the dual impression that 
these three letters, I and II Timothy and Titus, are linked by striking 
qualities of similarity and that they have marked differences from the 
other writings ascribed to Paul. Analysis confirms both aspects of this 
impression and offers explanations for it. 

It clearly emerges that the survival of the Christian faith is the 
common theme of these documents. From its preoccupation and early 
enthusiasm in the human discovery of “the pearl of great price” the 
church has become “the pillar and bulwark of the truth.” It is against 
the dangers of losing the prize that these letters of instruction are aimed. 
In the appeal which closes I Timothy, the master note is struck: “O 
Timothy, guard the deposit, avoiding the profane chatter and contra- 
dictory propositions which falsely pass for knowledge, which some have 
followed and missed the mark as regards the faith.’” 

The author never loses sight of his problem. The hazards which he 
sees are rooted in false doctrines that produce wrong behavior. A collec- 
tion of passages provides evidence of the centrality of this feature of 
these epistles.* Let the inquirer undertake to reconstruct the thought 
of any one of them without reference to the dangers of false doctrine 
and test the results in terms of loss of vigor. 

These writings are united no less by the solution proposed than by 
the problem faced. Heresy in thought and behavior is to be met by 
“sound” men. Paul had been appointed by Christ Jesus to his service,* 
and he had committed the charge to Timothy’ and to Titus,° who in 





1. I Tim, 3:15. 

2. I Tim. 6:20. 

3. Especially I Tim. 1:3-7, 4:1-3, II Tim. 1:13-14, 2:14-18, 3:1-9, Titus 1:9-16, 3:8-11. 
4. I Tim, 1:12. 

5. 1 Tim. 1:18, II Tim. 1:6. 

6, Titus 1:5. , 
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turn were to entrust it “to faithful men who will be able to teach others 
also.” As a working hypothesis it may be proposed that these documents 
are an early record of the transmission of Paulinism to a subsequent 
generation. It was inevitable that after the creative epoch there would 
be the need to conserve its values and insights and to relate them to 
new settings. That it is achieved in the Pastorals with a glow of appre- 
ciation, of loyalty, and a sense of personal commitment there can be no 
doubt. That it does not rise to the level of the initial creative thrust 
should cause no surprise. 


Language usage and theological viewpoint serve also to suggest com- 
mon authorship for the Pastorals as we shall have occasion to consider 
in some detail. But it is also the case that the elements which link these 
writings to one another raise questions about their source and their 
relation to Paul. This issue is the fundamental one and basically affects 
interpretation. The student of these epistles is therefore invited to con- 
sider the evidence. 


Ostensibly these letters came from the hand of Paul, and this is the 
traditional view. But it becomes necessary to face the problems in- 
volved. Do the circumstances of the Pastorals fit into the biographical 
pattern given in Paul’s letters and the Acts? Consider the biblical 
text and a summary such as Plate XV of The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible® provides, and examine the proposed historical situa- 
tions of Lock and Falconer’ in comparison with the investigation and 
negative conclusions of Scott.” 


Those holding the view of Pauline authorship generally follow the 
“second imprisonment” proposal of Eusebius. He interpreted II Timothy 
4:16a, “In my first defense no one took my part,” as implying two 
imprisonments and inferred that the events in the Pastorals took place 
in the interval.” Since this possibility rests on a tradition unsupported 
by historical data it must be examined in terms of internal evidence.” 





7. II Tim. 2:2, Titus 1:5b-9. 

8. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946. 

g. Walter Lock, The Pastoral Epistles (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924), pp. 1, 77; 
121. Robert Faulconer, The Pastoral Epistles (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1937), pp. 
19-28, This argument applies to sources later used in the composition of the Pastorals. He 


prefers an early date for that work which he attributes to a disciple of Timothy, who was 
chiefly an editor. 


10, E, F. Scott, The Pastoral Epistles (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937), pp. xvi-xxi. 
11. Eusebius, Church History, 11, 22 (Note circular nature of reasoning. ) 


12. See A. E. Humphreys, The Epistles to Timothy and Titus (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1907), pp. 9-13 for a cursory summary of external evidence. 
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The work which has proved to be crucial in this connection is that of 
P. N. Harrison,” which we shall now consider. 

Harrison presents his linguistic arguments in two parts. In part one 
he reasons that the language of the Pastorals is not the vocabulary of 
Paul.” He points out that the vocabulary of the Pastorals consists of 
go2 words of which 54 are proper names. Of the 848 words (exclusive 
of proper names) 306 (or 36%) are not found in any of the ten Pauline 
epistles. Further, 175 words used in the Pastorals do not occur else- 
where in the New Testament.” Of these, 


96 are in I Tim., or 15.2 to the page 
60 are in II Tim., or 12.9 to the page 
43 are in Titus, or 16.1 to the page.'® 


In comparison none of the ten epistles of Paul has more than 6.2 words 
to the page which do not occur elsewhere in the New Testament, and on 
the average they have no more than 4.6 such words to the page. And 
comparing the words used in the Pastorals with those used in the ten 
Pauline epistles, the following facts are found: 


Of the 529 words used in I Tim. 173 (27.3 per page) do not appear in any 
of the ten Pauline epistles. 


Of the 413 words used in II Tim. 114 (24.4 per page) do not appear in any 
of the ten Pauline epistles. 


Of the 293 words used in Titus 81 (30.4 per page) do not appear in any of 
the ten Pauline epistles. 


Observation of the subtle stylistic practices of the author of the 
Pastorals reveals a literary craftsmanship which differs from that of 
Paul. Harrison lists an array of Pauline words (112 terms used a total 
of 932 times by Paul)—participles, enclitics, prepositions, pronouns, etc. 
—which are missing from the Pastorals. He raises the question of how 
Paul could write three epistles without using one of these words when 
one or another of them had been used on the average nine times on 
every page which Paul ever wrote.”” Even in translation this difference 
is apparent. In the Pastorals a thought is generally sustained no longer 





13. P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1921). He expresses his indebtedness to his predecessors in linguistic studies of the Pastorals, 
especially to H. J. Holtzmann (p. 19). 

14. Ibid., pp. 20-22. 

15. These words are known as the “Pastoral Hapax Legomena.” 

16. Based on the Greek text of Westcott and Hort. 

17. P. N. Harrison, op. cit., pp. 34-7. 
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than a paragraph or less in simple, orderly expression as each reader’s 
own analysis will show. The style is “sober, didactic, static, conscientious, 
domesticated” in comparison with the vigorous thought of Paul which 
forges its own style of “sudden turns and swift asides, the parenthesis 
and anacolutha . . . vivid, intense, dynamic, yes often even volcanic and 
explosive . . . seeing the end of an argument from the beginning, and 
binding the whole tumultous mass into a throbbing vital unity.”’”” 

In the second and positive part of his linguistic argument, Harrison 
points out the common elements existing in the Pastorals and the 
Apostolic Fathers and Apologists of the second century. His count shows 
that of the 175 words peculiar to “the Pastorals no less than 61 occur 
in the Apostolic Fathers and 61 in the Apologists, including 32 which 
are not in the Apostolic Fathers, making a total of 93.” These appear 
chiefly in their own context rather than as possible quotations from the 
Pastorals. Comparing this with Paul’s word agreements with the 
Apostolic Fathers it was found: “The Pastorals share with the Apostolic 
Fathers from 4.4 words per page (I Tim.) to 7.1 (Titus) which are 
foreign to the rest of the New Testament; the Paulines, from 1 (Romans) 
to 2.4 (Philemon), the majority having less than 1.5 per page.” 

Coupled with stylistic traits these facts point strongly to early second 
century origin and authorship of the Pastoral Epistles.” 

As further evidence that Paul’s writings and the Pastorals fall into 
different groupings it is significant that the theological viewpoints also 
diverge. Paul’s accent on union with Christ which takes expression in 
outward deeds was opposed to “the law of commandments and ordi- 
nances” (Ephesians 2:15). But the author of the Pastorals thinks of 
the Christian faith as loyalty to a body of doctrine.” No doubt he was 
responding to demands of his day, with no deliberate sense of departure 
from Paul. Nor does such a conception need to harden into “wooden” or 
legalistic religion, but it represents an accent which differs from Paul’s 
characteristic approach. And even a casual reader may notice occasional 
un-Pauline expressions in these epistles. 





18. P. N. Harrison, op. cit., p. 42. 

19. Ibid., 41-2. 

20, Ibid., p. 19. 

21. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

22. Ibid., pp. 76-80. 

23. E.g., see I Tim. 6:20 and II Tim. 1:12, 14, (“the deposit”), I Tim. 4:6 (“these 
instructions,” “the faith,’ “good doctrine”), Titus 1:13 (“sound in the faith”), Titus 2:1 
(“sound doctrine”). 


24. See I Tim. 2:15, 3:13, 4:16. 
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In the light of linguistic considerations and of more general evidence 
Scott sets the first quarter of the second century as the most probable 
date for the composition of these epistles,” which agrees with Moffatt’s 
estimate.” Largely on theological grounds and signs of ecclesiastical 
development, B. S. Easton dates I Timothy around 105 and Titus and 
II Timothy somewhat earlier.2” Goodspeed” believes that the conditions 
demand a date around 150, which is about as late as can be set in view 
of Polycarp’s clear references to these writings.” Little can be inferred 


from Marcion’s omission of the Pastorals from the canon in view of his 
general outlook. 


What then was the occasion of the writing of the Pastorals? Harrison 
envisaged long-treasured personal letters written by Paul to Timothy 
and Titus passing into the possession of a Paulinist of Rome or Ephesus 
during the reign of Trajan or the early years of Hadrian. There was also 
a last farewell note to Timothy written on the eve of Paul’s martyrdom. 
About these “personalia” II Timothy and Titus were composed and 
circulated among church leaders. They met with good response, and 
although no more original materials or fragments were available, he 
composed I Timothy in a similar vein.” Conjectures vary all the way 
from efforts to fit these fragments into the chronology of Paul’s life* to 
the supposition that they are fictions.* Moffatt held that in the case 
of II Timothy the author had some of Paul’s private notes at his dis- 
posal, that for the composition of Titus there was available a genuine 
note or fragments of Paul’s correspondence, and I Timothy seems to 
rest on no fragment from Paul.* B. S. Easton considers that there is no 
adequate evidence for the use of formal sources.* If this suggestion is 
followed, the occasion is sufficiently explained by the problem and a 
churchman with the will to meet it. There is simply a recognition of the 





25. E. F. Scott, op. cit., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

26, James Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1911), pp. 416-417. 

27. B.S. Easton, The Pastoral Epistles (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), pp. 20-1. 

28. E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the N. T. (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1937), 
PP. 334-37. 

29. The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians: IV (I Tim. 6:10), IV (I Tim. 6:7), V (I 
Tim. 3:8, II Tim. 2:11), XI (I Tim. 3:5), XII (I Tim. 2:1-2). 

30. Harrison, of. cit., pp. 8-13. 

31. Ibid., pp. 115-35 and Falconer, of. cit., pp. 19-28. 


32. A. E. Barnett, The New Testament, Its Making and Meaning (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1946), p. 278. 


33. Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 403-5. 
34. Easton, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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presence of error in and out of the churches which constituted a threat 
to their life. To reaffirm the Christian tradition, to encourage loyalty, 
and to give instructions for the choice of church officers seemed good 
strategy to meet the threat. And if the errorists were using Paul in de- 
fense of their position—as occurred in other® circumstances—how much 
more relevant was a Call to loyalty sounded in the name of Paul. 


That these writings were pseudonymous doubtless gives more concern 
to twentieth century readers than a second century author could ever 
conceive. The author adopted familiar literary devices to recall the 
church leadership to loyalty to its heritage. 


Although the heresy opposed was specific, arousing intense feeling, it 
was not clearly detailed by a writer using a projection of Paul into 
his time and who preferred to denounce and discourage speculation 
rather than to offer a reasoned defense. That the error was a type of 
dualism is made clear by I Timothy 4:1-5 in which it is characterized 
as forbidding marriage and enjoining abstinence from foods. Speculations 
based on “myths and endless genealogies,”™ “senseless controversies,” 
belief that “the resurrection is past already,” “the circumcision party, 
“Jewish myths,” “quarrels over the law,’ with their immoral conse- 
quences,” suggest one or more forms of Gnosticism united with elements 
of a distorted Judaism. 


These letters of transition to new times foreshadow two trends, ecclesi- 
astical and doctrinal. 

The emphasis placed upon church office here is a step which de- 
veloped in post-biblical times into an elaborate hierarchy. How far the 
Pastorals pointed in that direction or constituted a check to such 
development is a subject of controversy. Inquiry may be directed to 
Acts 20:17-28 in which the presbyteroi of the Ephesian church (vs. 17) 
are referred to as episkopoi (vs. 28) and to Phil. 1:1 where Paul ad- 
dresses episkopot and diakonot but makes no separate reference to 
presbyterot. Compare the interchangeable use made of presbyteros 
and episkopos in Titus 1:5-7. For discussions see H. J. Carpenter’s 
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35. The Marcionites. 

36. I Tim, 1:4, Titus 3:9. 

37. Il Tim, 2:23. 

38. II Tim, 2:18. 

39. Titus 1:10. 

40. Titus 1:14. 

41. Titus 3:9. 

42. I Tim. 1: 19-20, 6:3-5, II Tim. 3:1-9, Titus 1:16, 3:9-:1. 
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treatment of “Minister,” and B. S. Easton’s treatments of “Bishop,” 
“Elder,” and “Ruler.” It is also obvious that there is a tacit recognition 
in the Pastorals of ecclesiastical development since Paul’s day. 

The doctrinal accent is a recognition of the need to distinguish the 
Christian faith from what is foreign to it. The transition to the second 
century faced the church with one of its perennial problems. Historically 
the church has given many different answers to this problem. The Pas- 
torals represent one characteristic approach: avoid useless speculations; 
be loyal to the faith; choose church leaders who are sound in faith and 
life. (The risk, of course, is that faith and formulation may be identified. ) 
This application of common sense has often served the church and can 
do so in our times. It may be called pedestrian. But the church moves 
forward now on eagle’s wings and now by the plodding fidelity of those 
gripped by an experience which they will not renounce. 





43. Alan Richardson (ed.), A Theological Word Book of the Bible (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1953). 
44. B. S. Easton, of. cit,, “Word Studies.” 
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The Revelation to John: Its Dramatic 
Structure and Message“ 


by JoHN Wick BowMAN 


Ir scarcely needs saying that the one New Testament Apocalypse has 
suffered much at the hands of both its friends and its foes, most perhaps 
from its friends. The book, it is true, does contain an occasional enigma 
(uvornpiov —1:20; 10:7; 17:5, 7). But this feature has been overrated 
by those who have studied it most. Other books of the New Testament 
not generally reckoned enigmatic make as much of the mysterious char- 
acter of the message they contain as does Revelation. Paul is particularly 
fond of referring to the gospel message—or alternatively to his theology 
of history—as a pvornpor.' Ephesians is, indeed, without a peer in the 
New Testament in presenting its message first and last as a divine 
mystery.” 

No doubt John’s Apocalypse has seemed in a special sense to rank as 
a book of mysteries in view of the strange symbolism with which it is 
replete. Its beasts and dragons, the woman “clothed with the sun,” the 
woman mounted on “a scarlet beast,” the description of the glorified 
Christ with the “seven stars in his right hand,” together with a plethora 
of other details are no doubt intended by the author to represent 
spiritual forces and values in symbolic fashion. Nonetheless, the in- 
scrutable nature of these symbols has been overstressed. In the strict 
sense of the term they are enigmas only to those who do not possess the 





*This article is printed at its author’s request and with the kind permission of the editors of 
INTERPRETATION as an apologia for the former’s book entitled The Drama of the Book of 
Revelation to be published by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, in the Autumn of 1955. 
That book is of a “popular” type which does not lend itself to critical discussion. It appeared, 
accordingly, that some sort of vindication of the novel features of the book was in order. My 
thanks to the editors are herewith heartily extended. 

1. Rom, 11:25; 16:15; I Cor. 2:1, 7; 4:13; 15:51; Col. 1:26, 27; 2:2; 4:3. 

2. Eph. 1:9; 3:3, 4, 93 5:32; 6:19. 
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key to their understanding. No doubt this includes us moderns to a 
degree, since we stand so far away from the author in both culture and 
chronology. And yet even we need not despair of apprehending the 
general nature of his book’s message. 

Of themselves the above-mentioned symbols and their like are no 
more mysterious than the figures that adorn the parables and allegories 
of our Lord. A “star” or a “lampstand” is as apt a symbol for represent- 
ing a church or its spiritual character as are “salt” and “light” (Matt. 
5:13 f.), or a vine with its branches (John 15:1 ff.), and as readily 
intelligible. The “hidden manna” (Rev. 2:17) to any Christian who 
knows his Old Testament is as obvious an allusion to the spiritual ban- 
quet in God’s Kingdom as is the “acted parable” of the “loaves and 
fishes” in Mark 6: 30-44 or the like distribution of the bread and wine 
at the Last Supper (Mark 14:22-25). Moreover, most of the symbolic 
impedimenta of John’s Apocalypse are taken by him directly either from 
the prophetic writings of the Old Testament’ or from our Lord’s own 
teachings.* Even John’s plea for an understanding of his symbolism is 
couched in his Lord’s own words—“If any one has an ear, let him hear” 
(13:9; cf. Mark 4:23). This sounds very much like a claim that any 
reader who can understand Jesus should be able to appreciate John’s 
message, even as our Lord himself made a like comparison between the 
spiritual insight required to apprehend the Baptist’s prophetic message 
and his own (Mark 12:27-33). 

It is true that the book is entitled “The Apocalypse of Jesus Christ” 
(1:1). But this employing of the word’amox4\vfison John’s part has 
had a dénouement which we may be certain he neither intended nor 
foresaw. In some of its features the book, it is true, will bear comparison 
with the like in the contemporary so-called “apocalyptic literature” 
(both Jewish and Christian). But, as we shall observe throughout this 
article, it is far nearer the truth to describe John’s Apocalypse as a 
literary creation that is sui generis, a product of literary genius as truly 
as that portrait in words which we term a “Gospel” or the employment 
of the common “letter” of the day on Paul’s part to set forth the deeepst 
aspects of the Christian faith. 





3. Thus, for the “four horsemen” of 6:1-8, cf. Zech, 6:1-8; for the “little scroll” at 10:8ff., 
cf. Ezek. 2:8, 3:1-30; for the “two olive trees” at 11:4ff., cf. Zech. 4:3, 11-14; and a host of 
other like symbols. 

4. There is certainly a connection between the twenty-four thrones at 4:4ff. and our Lord’s 
teaching at Matt. 19:28//Lk. 22:30; Satan’s being cast down from heaven in 12:9 and the like 
teaching at Lk, 10:18; the harvest of good and bad in 14:14-20 and Mk. 4:29 and Matt. 13:30 
(cf. Joel 4:13) ; the marriage supper of the Lamb in 19:9 and Matt. 22:14, et al. 
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If we must find a prototype for the Apocalypse, it would be nearer 
the truth, one imagines, to relate it both in form and content to the 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament than to any of the apocalyptic 
literature either Jewish or Christian which appeared between 175 B.c. 
and A.D. 100. Unlike that literature, John speaks of his book as “proph- 
ecy” in six passages’ as against his one reference to it as an “apocalypse” 
in its title. In like manner he classifies himself with the prophets (22:9), 
speaks of his function as prophesying (10:11), and like the Hebrew 
writers accorded the title “prophet” claims to hear God’s Word directed 
to himself.° Except for II Baruch (10:1), no noncanonical apocalypse 
ever makes this claim for its author, and in Baruch’s case the claim is 
made in connection with a mistaken historical reference.’ Further, 
unlike the contemporary apocalypses, John directly quotes the Old 
Testament prophetic literature—thus identifying his message with theirs 
—nearly 150 times.’ While, therefore, we may perhaps anticipate the 
discovery of some similarities in both style and symbolism between 
John’s Apocalypse and the apocalypses of his times, we may with more 
assurance anticipate that both the form and content of the former will 
reflect the character of the great works of the prophets of the Hebrew 
tradition.’ It is high time that we cease to be tricked by a word 
(apocalypse) into imagining that the major associations of John’s work 
are to be found with the extracanonical apocalyptic literature. New 
Testament scholarship will be well advised to perform a volte-face with 
reference to the Apocalypse of a character identical to that which has 
transpired during the past forty years relative to the background and 
origins of both the Gospel of John (Hebraic thought-frames rather than 
Hellenistic as formerly held) and the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hebraic 
ideology instead of Alexandrian). 





5. Rev. 1:3; 19:10; 22:7, 10, 18, 19. 

6. Rev. 1:2, 9. 

7. Cf. my book The Religion of Maturity (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948). 

8. Ibid., p. 206. 

9. So Oepke writing in Kittel’s Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, III, p. 593, while 
admitting some similarities between John’s book and the “jiidischen Apokalyptik, der es den 
Namen gegeben hat,” nonetheless remarks: “Es steht aber der echten Prophetie naher unde hat 
mehr biblischen Offenbarungsgehalt. Es ist wahrscheinlich nicht pseudepigraph [i.e. like the 
noncanonical apocalypses as a group], auch verhaltnismAssig reich an visionarer Erlebnisechtheit.” 

Similarly, H. H. Rowley in his work on The Relevance of Apocalyptic (London and Redhill: 
Lutterworth Press, 1944) (2nd edit., 1947), speaks of the apocalyptic ideas found in John’s book 
as “worked into a design that is sui generis, and worked in with a skill that is surpassing.” And 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse, in comparison with the other apocalyptic literature, he remarks: 
“It is by no accident that the one has been incorporated in the canon of the Old Testament 
and the other in that of the New. For they stand out far above all those others that lie 
between” (p. 134). 
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The Hebrew prophets were not only possessed of the Word of God 
to man, but they were geniuses as well at suggesting a variety of literary 
patterns in which to clothe the message committed to them. The strict 
monotheism of their faith to which the surounding paganism was 
anathema limited all who stood in the Hebrew-Jewish tradition from 
serious attempts in the realm of the pictorial Arts (painting, sculpture, 
and the like). Possibly it was this very limitation that stimulated the 
prophets to achieve a sort of compensating creativity in the field of 
literature! Be this or other psychological reasons as they may, the fact 
remains that the Hebrew prophets and their disciples displayed a crea- 
tive genius in this field that has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. It was 
they who originated the sermon as a literary form, the genuine historical 
narrative (or perhaps better, theology of history) long before Herodotus’ 
day, the psalm with its multifarious poetical and musical structure, the 
acted parable or emblematic prophecy, the taunt-song and doom-song, 
the parable and aphorism, and finally the rhapsody or dramatic com- 
position which utilized almost every other literary artifice. All these 
devices the Hebrew prophets employed as expressive vehicles for the 
message which God gave them to deliver to his people. 

It should not surprise us overmuch, then, to discover that the New 
Testament Scriptures which stand midstream in the prophetic or 
revelational tradition have developed three new literary creations—the 
Gospel, the Letter, and the Apocalypse—to serve as vehicles of the 
gospel message. For this is, indeed, just what we have been discovering 
or rediscovering during the past forty or fifty years. Names like Adolf 
Deissmann, Gerhard Kittel, C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson, Oscar Cullman, 
John Marsh, H. H. Rowley, W. F. Albright, and a host of others— 
separated though they are in numerous allegiances and convictions— 
are those to “conjure with” in this field of research. For in one way 
and another it is they who have made two facts relative to the prophetic 
revelation clear to us—first, that there is an unmistakable continuity to 
be observed in the elaboration of the gospel message common to all the 
prophetic Scriptures whether of the Old or New Testaments; and 
secondly, that in this prophetic stream a remarkable creativity in the 
matter of the literary forms serving as vehicles of the message char- 
acterizes its presentation. 

Accordingly, the thesis which we wish to defend in this article may be 
stated thus: first, the clue required for an adequate understanding of 
Fohn’s Apocalypse is to be found in its original design—that of a Drama 
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in Seven Acts each of which in turn is composed of Seven Scenes; and 
secondly, only through grasping the nature of this dramatic structure of 
the book can its message be properly apprehended. A certain redundancy 
results from stating the article’s thesis in this twofold manner: our wish 
is to stress the form of the book in the first item above and its content 
or message in the second, while at the same time suggesting that the 
two are inextricably combined and that it is due to a misunderstanding 
relative to the nature of the book’s dramatic form that so many fantastic 
interpretations have been made of its teaching. 


THE OUTLINE OF THE REVELATION TO JOHN 


It will be convenient at this point to present a new outline of the 
Apocalypse developed by the writer over a long span of years and to 
compare it with representative outlines proposed by others. In present- 
ing this outline, the writer wishes it to be clear that he believes it to 
represent John’s own way of conceiving of his book. John intentionally 
constructed it, in my judgment, on two literary models—first, as a-drama 
of an original pattern (Seven Acts each consisting of Seven Scenes), 
but with certain features suggestive of the current Greek and Latin 
dramatic art with which his Christian readers in Asia Minor were 
familiar; and secondly, as a letter to the churches in that area, inasmuch 
as John could neither hope nor desire to see his drama enacted upon 
the stage of the Greek or Roman theatre. 


The Writer’s Outline of John’s Apocalypse 


The “Title” and John’s Commission (1: 1-3) 
John’s Salutations to the “Seven Churches” (1: 4-6; with 22:21) 


Prologue: The Two V oices—Herald and God Almighty (1:7, 8) 


Theme: A SEVEN-FOLD VISION OF THE CHURCH IN TRIAL AND TRIUMPH 


Act I. Vision of the Church on Earth—The Son of Man in her Midst (1:9-3:22) 
Setting: The Seven Golden Lampstands (1: 9-20) 


Tue LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES (2: 1-3:22) 


Scene 1: Letter to the Passionless Church: Ephesus (2: 1-7) 
Scene 2: Letter to the Persecuted Church: Smyrna (2:8-11) 
Scene 3: Letter to the Tolerant Chuich: Pergamum (2: 12-17) 
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Scene 4: Letter to the Compromising Church: Thyatira (2: 18-29) 
Scene 5: Letter to the Dead Church: Sardis (3: 1-6) 

Scene 6: Letter to the Missionary Church: Philadelphia (3:7-13) 
Scene 7: Letter to the Arrogant Church: Laodicea (3: 14-22) 


Act II. Vision of God in Heaven—God’s Purpose in History (4:1-8:1) 


Setting: The Throne of God (4: 1-11) ; The Sealed Book (5: 1-5) ; 
The Slain Lamb (5:6, 7); The Three Hymns (5:8-14) 


THE OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS (6: 1-8:1) 


Scene 1: The Rider on the White Horse—Conquest (6: 1, 2) 
Scene 2: The Rider on the Red Horse—Civil War (6:3, 4) 
Scene 3: The Rider on the Black Horse—Famine (6:5, 6) 
Scene 4: The Rider on the Yellow Horse—Death (6; 7, 8) 
HEKKKEKEEE 
Scene 5: The Prayer of the Martyrs Beneath the Altar (6: 9-11) 
HKEKEKKKEKE 
Scene 6: The Eschatological Events (6:12-7:17) 
a. Cosmic Catastrophes (6: 12-17) 
b. Sealing of the Martyrs (7: 1-8) 
c. The Martyrs in Heaven (7:9-17) 


Scene 7: Silence in Heaven (8:1) 


Act III. Vision of the Seven Angels of the Presence—The Church in Tribulation 
(8:2-11:18) 
THE SOUNDING OF THE SEVEN TRUMPETS (8:7-11:18) 


Scene 1: Hail and Fire Fall on the Earth (8:7) 

Scene 2: A Mountain Cast into the Sea (8:8, 9) 

Scene 3: A Great Star Falls on Rivers and Springs (8:10, 11) 
Scene 4: Heavenly Bodies Darkened (8: 12) 


An EacLe ANNOUNCES THREE Woes (8:13) 


Scene 5: (Woe 1) The Pit of the Abyss Opened—Locusts (9g: 1-12) 

Scene 6: (Woe 2) Release of the Four Angels on the Euphrates (9: 13-15) 
The Two Hundred Million Horsemen (9:16-21); The 
Strong Angel with the Little Book (10:1-11); The “Times 
of the Gentiles,”” The Two Prophets, The F:vil City—Sodom, 
Egypt (11: 1-14) 

Scene 7: (Woe 3) Worship in Heaven (11: 15-18) 
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Act IV. Vision of the Church Triumphant—The Drama of Salvation 


:19—14:20; with 15:2- 
Setting: The Ark of the Covenant (11:19) ee a es Se NG) 


THE SHOWING OF THE SEVEN PAGEANTS (12: 1-14:20; 15:2-4) 


Scene 1: The Woman Clothed with the Sun and the Dragon (12: 1-18) 

Scene 2: The Beast Arising from the Sea (13: 1-10) 

Scene 3: The Beast Arising from the Lamb (13: 11-18) 

Scene 4: The Lamb with the 144,000 Martyrs on Mount Zion (14: 1-5) 

Scene 5: The Angel with an Eternal Gospel and His Two Associates, 
Announcement of the Doom of Babylon (14:6-13) 

Scene 6: The Son of Man on a White Cloud and the Three Angels of Judgment, 
The Winepress of God’s Wrath (14: 14-20) 

Scene 7: The Hymn of the Lamb Chanted by the Saved (15: 2-4) 


Act V. Vision of the Seven Angels of God’s Wrath—The World in Agony 


(15:1, 5-16:21) 
Setting: The Sanctuary of the “Tabernacle of Testimony” (15:1, 5-8; 16:1) 


THE Pourinc Out oF THE SEVEN Bow ts (16: 2-21) 


Scene 1: The Plague to the Earth—Boils on Men (16:2) 

Scene 2: The Plague to the Sea—Blood (16:3) 

Scene 3: The Plague to Rivers and Springs—Blood (16: 4-7) 

Scene 4: The Plague to the Sun—Burning Heat (16:8, 9) 

Scene 5: The Plague to the Throne of the Beast—Darkness (16: 10, 11) 

Scene 6: The Plague to the Euphrates—Gathering at Armageddon (16: 12-16) 
Scene 7: The Plague to the Air—Announcement of the Destruction of Babylon 


(16:17-21) 
Act VI. Vision of Babylon’s Overthrow—T he Drama of fudgment 
(17: 1-20:3, 7-10) 
Setting: One of the Angels of the Seven Plagues issuing from the Sanctuary 
(17:1, 2) 
THe UNFOLDING OF THE SEVEN-FoLp WRATH oF Gop (17: 3-20:3, 7-10) 
Scene 1: The Woman on the Scarlet Beast (17:3-5) 
Scene 2: The Beast at War with the Woman (17:6-18) 
Scene 3: The Final Cosmic Oratorio (18: 1-19: 10) 
Scene 4: The Word of God on the White Horse and His Retinue (19: 11-16) 
Scene 5: The Angel Standing in the Sun (19:17, 18) 
Scene 6: The Battle of Armageddon (19: 19-21) 
Scene 7: Satan Cast into the Abyss (20:1-2); Parenthesis on His Limited 
Authority (20:7-10) 
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Act VII. Vision of the Church in the Millenium—Consummation of God’s Pur- 
pose (20:4-6 and 20: 11-22:5) 


Setting: The Church Enthroned with Christ (20: 4-6) 
THE FULFILLING oF Gop’s SrvEN-FoLp PLAN (20: 11-22:5) 


Scene 1: Disappearance of the Old Heaven and Old Earth (20:11) 
Scene 2: The Last Judgment (20: 12-15) 


Scene 3: The New Heaven and the New Earth (21:1) 

Scene 4: The New Jerusalem (21:2-8) 

Scene 5: Contemplation and Measuring of the New Jerusalem (21: 9-21) 

Scene 6: The City’s Illumination—The Splendor of God and the Lamb 
(21:22-27) 

Scene 7: The City’s Source of Life—The River and Tree of Life (22: 1-5) 


Epilogue (22:6-20) 


Synopsis of Representative Outlines of the Apocalypse 


By way of comparison with the writer’s outline as above presented, 
it is now proposed to place alongside it a synopsis of representative out- 
lines of others working in the field. Those of Lohmeyer,’® Moulton,” 
Rissi,’”” and Charles have been chosen because these writers, like myself, 
have observed a sevenfold pattern as dominating the prophet’s plan; 
those of Zahn and Swete” as examples of scholarship which approaches 
the Apocalypse with no adequate awareness of the deep significance 
of the relation of its form to its message; and that of Lund” as an 
example of the type of scholarship (which includes Charles to a degree, 
hence the position of his outline next to Lund’s) which to advance its 
own critical theories resorts to considerable rearrangement of the ma- 
terials. It should be noted that in those cases where the subdivisions 


appeared fairly obvious or would merely result in repetition, they have 
been omitted.” 





10. Ernst Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1926). 

11. Richard G. Moulton, The Modern Reader’s Bible (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907). 

12. Mathias Rissi, Zeit und Geschicte in der Offenbarung des Johannes (Zirich: Zwingli- 
Verlag, 1952), pp. 9-26. 

13. R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John (2 
vols, Edinburgh: T, and T. Clark, 1920). 

14. Th. Zahn, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (3te Auf., Leipzig u. Erlangen: A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 2 vols., 1924). 

15. H. B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John (London: The Macmillan Co., 1906). 

16. N. W. Lund, Chiasmus in the New Testament: A Study in Formgeschichte (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1942). 

17. The commentary by the Roman Catholic author, E. B. Allo (Saint Jean L’ Apocalypse. 
Paris: Librairié Victor Lecoffre, 1921), presents some noteworthy features. His general outline 
is perhaps most similar to that of Lohmeyer, with its three principal parts—I. Révélation aux 
sept Eglises d’Aise sur leur Etat Spirituel (1:9-3:22) ; I] Révélation Prophétique de tout l'avenir 
du Monde et de L’Eglise (4:1-21:8) ; III. Vision de la érusalem Céleste (21:9-22:5). 
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Criteria for Determining the Outline of the Apocalypse 


It is our purpose now to present certain criteria which appear to arise 
from within the book itself for developing an outline of the Apocalypse, 
together with an apologia for that adopted by the present writer as con- 
trasted with the others shown in the above schema. These criteria 
are as follows: 


(a) It appears obvious, as already observed, that John’s book is con- 
structed—as no other apocalypse in the Jewish-Christian tradition ap- 
pears to be—on a twofold plan; viz., that of both a drama and a letter, 
The dramatic character of the apocalyptic literature, like that of the 
prophetic rhapsody before it, is one of its most characteristic features 
and the dreams and visions which mark its pages are intended to serve 
as signposts indicating the movement toward “the great divine event” 
at the end of history. In this respect, as Charles observes, “the superiority 
of the Apocalypse to other apocalypses . . . is not merely relative but 
absolute” and “the unity of thought and development in the Apocalypse 
is immeasurably greater than in any of the great Jewish apocalypses of 
an earlier or contemporary date.” John alone, however, has additionally 
superimposed upon the dramatic structure of his book the form of a 
letter. This is found only in 1:4-6 and 22:21. When these verses are 
set to one side, the rest of the Apocalypse reveals itself as a nicely con- 
ceived drama presented in the form of visions.” 


(b) Every student of this Apocalypse has observed that the number 
“7.” representing perfection to the Semitic mind, had deep significance 
for John. The 7 seals, 7 spirits, 7 trumpets, and 7 bowls are obvious 
illustrations of this fact. It would seem, then, that the complete purpose 
of God for human history would, to the mind of our author, be best 
portrayed in a sevenfold drama and that we should look, accordingly, 
for an over-all sevenfold pattern to form the framework of his book.” 
Further, inasmuch as some of the larger portions of the book are sub- 





18. Op. cit., p. Ixxxvii. 

19. Charles suggests that both the book’s Title (1:1-3) and its Epilogue are integral parts of 
the author’s original plan inasmuch as “the Proiogue contains the first of the seven beatitudes 
of the Apocalypse (i.e. 1:3), and the Epilogue the seventh (i.e. 22:7),” ibid., p. xxiv. This is 
true as far as it goes. But it does not justify ignoring the fact (as he does) that the letter-form 
coming between (in 1:4-6 and 22:21) is no part of the drama. Further, 1:1-3 is not the 
Prologue, as he calls these verses, but merely the Title which was undoubtedly attached to a 
label and allowed to hang over the bookshelf when the Apocalypse was first published in the 
roll-form of the day. 

20. So Lohmeyer: “Das formende Prinzip des Werkes, gleischsam das Mass seines Baues, ist 
die Siebenzahl, die in allen seinen grossen und kleinen Teilen herrscht” (op. cit., p. 181), and 
much more to the same effect. 
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BOWMAN LOHMEYER MOULTON RISSI 
Title—1: 1-3 A. Pro6émium—1 : 1-3 Title—1 : 1-3 I. 1. Pro6bmium—1 : 1-8 Ube: 
Letter-form—1 : 4-6 B. Prolog—1 : 4-8 Prologue—1 : 4-3: 22 
(Salutation—1 : 4-6) Eing 
PROLOGUE—1:7, 8 (Voices—1 : 7, 8) 
Act I—1:9-3:22 C. Ermahnende Teil— The Divine Speaker— 2. Eingangsvision— Visi 
Setting: 1:9-20 1:39-3:22 1:9-20 1:9-20 
Berufung: 1 : 9-20 
Scene 1—2:1-7 Ephesus—2: 1-7 Ephesus—2: 1-7 3. (1) 221-7 
Scene 2—2:8-11 Smyrna—2:8-11 Smyrna—?: 8-11 (2) 2:8-11 
Scene 3—2: 12-17 Pergamum—2: 12-17 Pergamum—2: 12-17 (3) 2:12-17 
Scene 4—2: 18-29 Thyatira—e: 18-29 Thyatira—2: 18-29 (4) 2:18-29 
Scene 5—3:1-6 Sardis—3: 1-6 Sardis—3: 1-6 (8) 3:1-6 
Scene 6-—3:7-13 Philadelphia—3: 7-13 Philadelphia—3: 7-13 (6) 3:7-13 
Scene 7—3: 14-22 Laodicea—3: 14-22 Laodicea—3: 14-22 (7) 3:14-22 
Act II—4:1-8:1 D. Apokalyptische Teil— I. The Sealed Book and II. 4. (1) Vision von Gott yjgj 
; 4:1-21:4 the Lamb—4: 1-5:14 —4: 1-11 
Setting: 4:1-5:14 Einleitung:4:1-5:14 (2) Vision von , 
V. von Gott—4: 1-11 Lamm—5: 1-14 
V. vom Lamm— 
5: 1-14 2 
I. Sieben Siegelvision- II. The Powers of Judg- 
en—6:1-8:1, 1-4 ment—6: 1-8: 4 , ; 
Scene 1—6: 1, 2 Apokalyptischen 1. Captivity—6:1, 2 (3) Sieben Siegel 3 
Scene 2—6:3, 4 Reiter—6: 1-8 2. War—6:3, 4 —O:1-3:1 
Scene 3—6:5, 6 3. Famine—6:5, 6 
Scene 4—6:7, 8 4. Death—6:7, 8 4 
Scene 5—6: 9-11 5. Klage der Martyer 5. Cry for Judgment— 
—6:9-11 6:9-11 
Scene 6—6:12-7:17 6. Erdbeben und Son- 6. Day of Wrath Break- (Ey 
a. 6:12-17 nenfinsternis— ing—6: 12-7:17 (E; 
b. 7:1-8 6: 12-17 
C. 729-17 (Zwischenstiick— 
Scene 7—8:1 7:1-17) 





Act ITI—8:2-11:18 
Setting—8 : 2-6 


Scene 1—8:7 
Scene 2—8:8, 9 
Scene 3—8:10, 11 
Scene 4—8: 12 


(Announcement—8: 13) 


Scene 5—W 
Q: 1-12 
Scene 6—Woe 2— 

Q:13-11:14 


oe i-— 


Scene 7—Woe 3— 
11:15-18 





Act IV—11:19-14:20; 
1522-4 
Setting—11:19 
Scene 1—12:1-18 


Scene 2—13:1-10 


Scene 3—13: 11-18 


Scene 4—14: 1-5 
Scene 5—14:6-13 


Scene 6—14:14-20 
Scene 7—15:2-4 


7. Siegel—8:1 = 





II. Sieben Posaunen- 
visionen—8 : 2- 
11:15 

Einleitung—8: 2-6 
Posaune 1—8: 7 
Posaune 2—8:8, 9 
Posaune 3—8:10, 11 
Posaune 4—8: 12 
(Adlerruf—8: 13) 
Posaune 5—Wehe 1— 


Q: 1-12 

Posaune 6—Wehe 2— 
9:13-21 

(Zwischenstiicken— 
1074-11; 1121-14) 


Posaune 7—Wehe 3— 
11:15= 


III. Reich des Drachen— 
11:15-13:18 
Vision I—11:15-19 





Vision 2—12: 1-6 
Vision 3—12:7-9 
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divided into seven smaller parts, it is reasonable to look for all to be 
so divided. 

(c) Again, after the manner of the Greek and Latin dramatists from 
Euripides and Plautus onward, as well as some of the Hebrew prophetic 
rhapsodies, one would anticipate—if the dramatic structure is main- 
tained throughout—discovering both a Prologue and an Epilogue to 
John’s drama. 

(d) Finally, bearing in mind the current method of presenting a 
drama in the Greek and Roman theatres to which many of John’s 
erstwhile pagan readers will have been accustomed, one would expect 
that he would suggest the proper stage setting or stage props appropriate 
to the cosmic stage on which he conceived his drama as being enacted. 


This would, of course, lend a certain verisimilitude to the work as a 
whole. 


Having regard, then, for these elementary considerations, let us now 
turn to the outline proposed by the present writer and compare it with 
the text of the Apocalypse itself with a view to testing its validity. It is 
proposed, in the first place, that 1:7, 8—verses which to the casual 
reader appear to serve no useful purpose nor to be related in any way 
to their context—take on great significance when they are viewed as a 
Prologue and as containing the accustomed announcement(s) by a 
“herald” or interpreter of the theme of the play and the Deus ex machina. 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon begins with a soliloquy by a “Watchman”; 
Euripides’ Hippolytus has a prologue which “gives the cosmic frame- 
work for what would otherwise be an exciting but not particularly 
significant story.””’ And, although the pagan god (the so-called Deus ex 
machina) was ordinarily brought onto the stage when things had gone 
so awry that only a god could untangle the skein of human affairs, yet 
in the Greek New Comedy “gods sometimes appeared to give the 
audience necessary information about the dramatic situation” even in 
the prologue to the drama.” In the Roman drama also from the time 
of Plautus and Terence, prologues were employed for one purpose and 
another. It is here proposed that John’s Prologue contains an an- 
nouncement by a Herald relative to the “star” of his drama (vs. 7) 
and the imprimatur of the Living God as “sponsor” of its action through- 
out (vs. 8). The Epilogue (22:6-20), likewise, contains the imprimatur 





21. H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy: A Literary Study (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1950, 
2nd edit.), p. 283. 

22. William Beare, The Roman Stage (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 152. 

23. Ibid., pp. 151ff. 
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of the Lord himself, his Spirit, and the author of the drama (John) as its 
prophetic medium, upon the truth which it sets forth, a technique 
which once again appears in the Greek drama.** 

Secondly, between Prologue and Epilogue there lies a dramatic pre- 
sentation which with little difficulty appears to divide itself most 
naturally into Seven Acts of Seven Scenes each. Acts I, II, III, and V 
present us with no difficulties whatever in this regard: each divides itself 
naturally into seven subdivisions or Scenes as suggested by the seven 
letters, seals, trumpets, and bowls. Only Acts IV, VI, and VII, therefore, 
offer difficulties. Several considerations, however, at once suggest a 
clue to the solution of these difficulties, as follows: 


(a) The parallelism of structure between Acts III and V is patent 
and has long been noted by commentators. Lying between these two 
Acts are the contents of Chapters 11:19 through 15:4; and the con- 
tents of Chapter 14 are of such a nature as to suggest that John intended 
them to represent in some sense the climax of his theme toward which 
all that precedes builds up and from which all that is subsequent falls 
away. As Lohmeyer remarks, “XIV ist formal und inhaltlich der 
Hohepunkt der Apc, wenn man von einem HGéhepunkt in einer Schrift 
reden kann, in der ihrem Gegenstande nach erst das Ende Umschau 
und Lésung bringen kann und soll” (in loc.). As reference to his outline 
as compared with my own will serve to indicate, I would not develop 
this thesis in detail as he does. Rather, it appears to me that 14:1-5 
suggests itself rather clearly as the exact midpoint of the drama and, 
therefore, should be labelled as I have done “Act IV, Scene 4”! We have, 
then, a midpoint from which to proceed in both directions. 

(b) Again, on either side of this midpoint (i.e. from 11:19 through 
15:4 and from 17:1 through 20:10) we appear to have two sets of 
materials which are as clearly parallel to each other in content and 
message as we have just observed between Acts III and V. Thus, there 
are in these parallel sections two women (12:1 ff. and 17:3 ff.), two 
beasts (13:1 ff. and 17:3 ff.), again “another beast which rose out of 
the earth” (13:11 ff.) which from its description is readily identified 
with the Emperor-worship cultus and opposite it in the other section the 
“final cosmic oratorio” which declares its doom (18:1-19:10), the Lamb 
and the martyrs (14:1-5) opposite the Word of God and his retinue 
(19: 11 ff.), the angel with an eternal gospel (14:6 ff.) and the angel 
standing in the sun (19:17 f.), the judgment scene at 14:14-20 and the 





24. Kitto, op cit., pp. 286-89. 
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judgment by battle at 19:19-21, the Hymn of Salvation in 15:2-4 as 
opposed to the final judgment on Satan in 20:1 f. The complementary 
nature of these opposite sets of passages is altogether too obvious to have 
been accidental. 

(c) Furthermore, the significance of this parallelism is made the 
more patent by the discovery that John has signalized the change of 
scene in what will now become Acts IV, VI, and VII with the use of 
the introductory words édov, &d6n, and dééw oo and/or ete wo. In 
Acts I, II, III, and V the change of scene was, of course, sufficiently 
indicated by the announcement of the successive items in each group 
of seven objects (letters, seals, trumpets, bowls) concerned with the 
action. It appears to have escaped the notice of students of the 
Apocalypse that in the three Acts remaining John employs &éov (13:1, 
11; 14:1, 6, 14; 15:2; 17:3, 6; 18:1; 19:11, 17, 19; 20:1, 4, II, 12; 
Q1:1, 2,22), Sb (11:19; 12:1, 3) and delfwoo (17:1, 21:9) and/or 
tetev wor( 21:10, 22:1) to accomplish the like end. Further, it should 
be noted that in those portions of the book lying outside what is now 
to be known as Acts IV, VI, and VII, &éov is employed indiscriminately 
by the seer, &6n and éeéev yor not at all, and deifw oo only at 4:1—that 
is, at the beginning of John’s induction onto the heavenly scene, whereas 
in Acts IV, VI, and VII the simple device of changing scenes with the 
employment of one or other of these introductory words is accomplished 
with absolute precision, and the same holds for indicating a shift of stage 
props. Except for such changes, moreover, the words indicated are 
never employed in these Acts, though in 12:1, 3 and 21:9, 10 a certain 
redundancy occurs. That is, 12:1, 3, at the opening of Scene I of Act IV, 
&6) for rather obvious reasons occurs twice rather than only once as 
everywhere else in the three Acts indicated. But comparison of this 
scene with its opposite number in Act VI, together with the general 
considerations already advanced under (b) above which indicate the 
complementary nature of the scenes in Acts IV and VI, make it apparent 
that here John has slipped into the use of two 46n’s as the equivalent 
of one ov employed elsewhere! The second redundant use of the words 
Occurs at 21:9, 10 where both deigw oo. and éerter wor occur at the open- 
ing of Scene 5 in Act VII—surely an excusable blunder if such it be! 

The three considerations (a, b, and c) just presented serve to furnish 
us, then, with Acts IV, VI, and VII and these further subdivided into 
seven subsections or Scenes each. The sevenfold character of the drama 
is then complete. 
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Thirdly, once we have become convinced of the seven-times-seven-fold 
dramatic structure of this Apocalypse with its characteristic Prologue 
and Epilogue to match, it becomes intriguing to enquire whether other 
features of the book are in any way related to the requirements of the 
Graeco-Roman stage. And we are at once reminded of certain features 
of the book which have appeared to scholars to disrupt or disturb the 
sevenfold (or seven-times-seven-fold) character of the Apocalypse’s 
structure. Such materials are found, indeed, between every one of the 
Acts as now outlined (i.e. at 1:9-20; 4:1-5:14; 8:3-5; 11:19; 15:5-8; 
17:1, 2; and 20:4-6) and nowhere else! One and another of John’s 
interpreters has, indeed, so far misunderstood the purpose of these 
sections as to imagine them to represent independent visions or main 
divisions of the book, though some of the sections listed are obviously so 
short and pointless in themselves as to render such an interpretation 
generally untenable. 

It is to be recalled that long before the first century A.D. the Graeco- 
Roman stage had attained a high degree of development with a recog- 
nized and rather definitely standardized plan. The theatre at Ephesus, for 
example, which may well have been in John’ mind as he wrote, was, 
like the generality of theatres of the day, semicircular in shape and had a 
capacity of some 25,000 people.” Long before the first century A.D. the 
circular floor arranged t» accommodate the chorus and orchestra had 
assumed a semicircular shape and was backed by an elevated stage upon 
which was erected a skene (oxnvh, whence our “scene”) or building— 
formerly of wood but now of stone—which formed a sort of backdrop 
for all the action as well as a convenient dressing room for the actors. 
On either side of this skene were erected two wings or paraskenia (i.e. 
side-scenes), and before it a prothyron or porch “in the shape of a 
temple facade, a columned palace porch, a tent, or a cave would have 
been set up.” In the Hellenistic period a proskenion, or “stage between 
the paraskenia,” was erected. This was continued into the Roman period 
and was to be found in the theatre at Ephesus.”” Much more of a doubt- 





a5. Cf. Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946), p. 268 and Fig. 116, together with the clear photograph of the theatre in The West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1945), by G. E. 
Wright and F. V. Filson, p. 90. It is not, of course, suggested that the present remains date back 
to the first century A. D., but there is good reason to believe that at least the details above 
enumerated go back long before the Christian era. 

26. Cf, Margarete Beiber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939), p. 131f. 


27. Ibid., pp. 128, 226f., and Figs. 316, 317, and 318. 
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ful nature might be explored at this point but I wish to recall to the 
reader merely those details which may with reasonable certainty be 
said to have characterized the theatre from the third century B.c. 
forward. 

It is now suggested that Fohn conceives of the cosmic stage on which 
is enacted the drama of the Christian theology of history (or the gospel) 
as assuming in general the sort of setup with which his readers would 
long have been familiar. For it is certainly highly significant both that 
these “extra” passages occurring between the Acts as now constructed 
contain scenic data all of which are taken from the furnishings of the 
Temple at Jerusalem and that these furnishings serve admirably to con- 
dition a stage after the Graeco-Roman pattern. If we replace respec- 
tively, the skene, prothyron, and proskenion with the sanctuary (or Holy 
of Holies) , the paraskenia with the Great White Throne and the twenty- 
four thrones of the twenty-four elders arranged in semicircular fashion on 
either side of it, the customary pagan altar which stood in the fore- 
ground on the level of the orchestra with the altar of sacrifice, and then 
as occasion requires conceive of the other furnishings mentioned (lamp- 
stands, altar of incense, sea of glass and of fire, et al) as introduced 
onto the cosmic stage, we appear to have in these apparently enigmatic 
sections the required stage furniture for John’s cosmic drama! 

It is to be observed that in some cases the description of these stage 
settings is much more detailed and takes considerably more telling than 
in others—twelve verses (1:9-20) for Act I, two entire chapters (4 and 
5) for Act II, and but one to four verses for Acts III, IV, V, VI, and VII. 
This, however, should not strike us as strange. Act I gives us a picture 
of the historic church with all its weaknesses and strengths, and Act II 
similarly a picture of God’s entire purpose in history. It is to be expected 
that these Acts which, so to speak, set the stage for all that transpires 
throughout the book would require considerable elaboration of their 
settings as compared with the Acts which follow. 

This is the more likely, moreover, when it is recalled that John 
probably did not contemplate the enactment of his drama upon the 
stage at any time. It is not suggested here that this was his intention. 
Rather, our thought is that the Graeco-Roman stage suggested to him 
a new dramatic form in which to cast the gospel message which it was 
his wish to present. Bearing this consideration in mind, then, it is to be 
observed that John was forced, by the limitations of the literary artistry 
which he essayed, to develop through the single medium of descriptive 
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phrases what on the actual stage could have been portrayed at a glance 
by means of scenic effects. 

Further, such apparent action as transpires particularly in the two 
longer sections under discussion (1:9-20—the Son of Man walking about 
in the midst of the churches, and 4:1-5:14—the hymns of the creatures 
and elders and the episode of the seven-sealed roll) is obviously what 
might well be termed background action and constitutes a part of the 
stage setting in John’s presentation of his theme. Such action is not 
part of the dramatic action which goes into the production of the scenes. 
The picture of the Son of Man in his activity among the churches is 
a necessary backdrop, so to speak, for describing his activity as Lord 
of the church universal as portrayed in the seven scenes (Seven Letters) 
of Act I. Similarly, the picture of God upon his throne surrounded by 
all the creatures of earth and heaven, together with the church as repre- 
sented by the twenty-four elders, constitute a necessary foil to the elabora- 
tion of God’s purpose in history and his method of accomplishing it 
through the Lamb as this is set forth in the seven scenes of Act II. It is 
instructive to note in this connection that the hymns of both creatures 
and elders in 4:8-11 are indicated as proceeding eternally—a neat way 
of suggesting that this is stage prop material and not part of the scenic 
activity carrying forward the theme of the drama! 


THE MESSAGE OF THE APOCALYPSE 


It should by now have become apparent why the writer contends that 
a right understanding of the message of the Apocalypse depends upon a 
proper grasp of its dramatic structure. It was John’s purpose—or such 
is our contention—by creatively erecting a new Hebraic-Christian lit- 
erary structure on the old scaffolding provided by the Graeco-Roman 
stage to present in the dramatic style the same gospel message which 
had already formed the topic of two other new literary forms—the so- 
called “gospel” and “letter.” Of this combination of the Hebrew and 
Graeco-Roman traditions it may once again be said in all conscience— 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau”! The 
originality displayed in thus adopting the best these two traditions had 
to offer and in the emergence in consequence of the seven-times-seven- 
fold drama for portraying the perfection of God’s purpose to save, 
together with its accomplishment throughout history, has far too long 
escaped the attention of the Christian church. The message of this book 
because of its supposed enigmas and incoherence has been left to the 
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apocalyptic “crack-pots” to exploit to the detriment of the progress 
of the gospel. It is high time that it be studied intelligently and its grand 
message of a true theology of history exposed. 

To discover the fundamental message of the Apocalypse it is utterly 
important to observe—what we have already gone over in detail in 
working out the plan of the book—that Acts III and V, on the one hand, 
and Acts IV and VI, on the other, are intended to run exactly parallel to 
one another in thought and sequence. A little study also of these four 
Acts by comparison with Act II, Scene 6, should be sufficient to convince 
the most ardent skeptic that they represent a working over in detail of 
the eschatological picture presented in that Scene. This is not the place 
to go through the materials involved in detail: for a detailed analysis of 
the matter the reader is referred to my little book for which this article 
serves as an apologia. Suffice it to remark, that the first four scenes of Act 
II are intended to indicate the recurring cycle of man’s futilities on the 
plane of history, Scene 5 of the same the church’s prayer for deliverance, 
and Scene 6 the manner in which in the eschatological times God takes a 
hand to serve his eternal purpose to save his people. Scene 7, then, is 
intended to serve as a half-hour’s interim during which the actors all 
stand “frozen” so to speak on this cosmic stage before we are presented 
in the four acts which follow (III through VI) with the detailed working 
out of the Divine plan in this eschatological time. 

When, then, is this eschatological time to come and what will it be 
like? The clear answer lies in an analysis of these four Acts. I mention 
here but two significant details both of which emerge as John’s true 
intention when the Acts are compared with one another throughout: 
first, the time of the eschaton is determined by the reference to the 
Incarnation in Act IV, Scene 1 (12:1-28), and its span of three and a 
half years therein indicated is also to be equated with the period of the 
church’s “tribulation” in 11:1-4 as the drama’s structure makes clear. 
Hence, we have the equation—eschaton=tribulation—entire history of 
the church to the end of time. And to this equation, as the structure of 
Act VII in relation to these four Acts also indicates, we may add the 
Millenium, or the period of the “first resurrection” —that is, the ethical 
one referred to by Paul in Rom. 6:1ff. and Eph. 2:1ff. Secondly, as 
regards the nature of the eschaton, this is determined by the fact that in 
Scene VI of the four Acts under consideration (III, IV, V, and VI), we 
have an ever clearer picture of Armageddon which, as the references to 
men’s gnawing their tongues in pain (16:10f.—men who have been 
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preaching the Devil’s “badspel”), the three unclean spirits springing 
from the mouths of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet 
(16: 12ff.), the name of the rider on the white horse—“The Word of 
God”—and his sharp sword proceeding out of his mouth (19:11ff.), 
together with the function of the church under the imagery of the two 
prophets in 11:1-14, is a battle—not of arms and soldiery—but of 
ideologies. The eschaton, accordingly, for John embraces the entire 
sweep of church history, from the Incarnation to the end of time: it is 
coterminous with Armageddon, with the Millenium, and with the period 
of the Great Tribulation. 

It is usually said that John’s purpose in writing this great gospel drama 
was to assure the church of final victory at the end of history or better in 
the eternal order, thus providing comfort for distraught souls in days of 
persecution from both Jews and Empire. While there is much to be said 
for this motivation as far as it goes, such a statement fails to take into 
account John’s purpose in writing the last Act of the book. Here as our 
analysis makes clear we have a picture of the Millenium and its 
characterization by our author. This seventh Act, as once again the 
structure of the drama enables us to observe, is intended as the comple- 
mentary picture to that of the historic church revealed in Act I. Both 
Acts together, then, are intended to say that on the plane of history and 
throughout her entire life the church is at once held in her Lord’s right 
hand, is ruled by him in every aspect of her existence, and at the same 
time is to be thought of as sitting enthroned with him and enjoying the 
spiritual and moral insight by means of which alone God’s purposes are 
to be discerned. The Christian church, accordingly, does not require to 
await history’s close for either her vindication at the bar of history or a 
sense of inner quietude and security. Her vindication and her security 
are her abiding possession at all times, for she sits enthroned with Christ 
throughout the eschaton from Incarnation to history’s close (20: 4-6 and 
21:11-22:5). With her spiritual insight she can see at all times that the 
Old Heaven and the Old Earth are passing away (20:11) to be replaced 
by the New Heaven and the New Earth as well as the New Jerusalem— 
city of God and his people (21:1-22:5). 

It is both significant and tragic to observe that the literalistic, chiliastic 
interpretation of this great gospel drama—whose message is certainly a 
genuine link in the chain of Scripture’s prophetic realism—began with 
catholic fathers like Justin, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus of the second 
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century.” Chapter 20 became first with these literalists the “happy 
hunting ground” of all those like-minded with themselves. It will be a 
happy day for the Christian church when this dramatic presentation of 
the gospel message is brought back from the “Babylonian captivity” to 
which the apocalyptists have carried it away, to the spiritual detriment of 
the church’s sanely Christian segment.” 





28. Cf. Swete, op. cit., p. cciii. 


29. One detail more in closing this article. Any of my readers demurring fre~ the suggestion 
that the Apocalypse is a drama with a stage and its accoutrements in view should ask himself 
where the Last Judgment depicted in 20:12-15 is supposed to take place? The Old Heaven 
and Old Earth pass away at 20:11 and the New Heaven and New Earth do not come into view 
before 21:2-8, whereas the Last Judgment is said to transpire in the interim, Where does it 
occur? Obviously for my theory of the work as a drama, there is no problem here. It occurs, 
of course, on the stage and in view of the church reigning with Christ, for the church alone has 
insight to observe it in progress or in prospect, But for all literalistic theories there can be no 
adequate answer to this problem. Charles endeavors to get round the difficulty by remarking 
that the throne of God is “situated somewhere in illimitable space” (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 192) 
and endeavors to find a like phenomenon in 4 Ezra 7:33. But the similarity between the two 
books is specious; for in Ezra the New Age appears before the throne of judgment that is set up, 
or as Canon Box puts it, “with the appearance of the new order this [the old order] vanishes” 
(vs. 31) and only thereafter does the judgment occur (vs. 33). Cf. The Apocrypha and Pseude pi- 
grapha of the Old Testament (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1913), Vol. II, pp. 582f. and also 
Charles, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 198. 
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Old Testament Literature, 1954 


by Greorce E. MENDENHALL 


THE literature on the Old Testament published from January 1954 to March 
1955 indicates a great renewal of attention given to the post-exilic and Inter- 
testamental periods of biblical history. The renewed interest in the problems of 
eschatology and apocalyptic, the tremendous impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and coincidence all have probably played a part in this development. It would 
seem likely that a new emphasis on these periods with new evidence available 
will have an important effect on the study of the New Testament and early 
Christianity in coming years. It is becoming quite clear that the Old Testament 


and Jewish ( in the wider, non-Pharisaic sense) background of Christianity 
has certainly not been exhausted. 


I. THe ENVIRONMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Several important works 
dealing with chronology, geography, archaeology, and history of religion are 
listed here, though they may not fall within the field of Old Testament studies 
properly speaking. For example, since scholars in this field tend to become in- 
volved in problems of ancient chronology and the beginnings of human civiliza- 
tion, it is not out of place to call attention to an important work edited by 
R. W. Ehrich on Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology. Here nine 
leading authorities present their views of the chronologies of the earliest oriental 
cultures from the Aegean to China. Perhaps the most important work for Old 
Testament students will be J. B. Pritchard’s The Ancient Near East in Pictures, 
a companion volume to his Ancient Near Eastern Texts. It is beautifully printed 
and will no doubt make itself as indispensable as his earlier volume. More 
directly relevant to the field is M. Unger’s Archeology and the Old Testament 
which utilizes extrabiblical materials to defend a very conservative religious 
position. 

On the geography of the biblical lands, three new works have appeared. 
L. Grollenberg and A. van Deursen have produced a new Atlas van de Bijbel. 
H. Vincent and M. Steve have published the first part of a thorough study of the 
city Jerusalem, férusalem de l’ancien Testament, F* partie: Archéologie de la ville. 
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Following the equally monumental work on the same subject by J. Simons, this 
work underlines by its disagreement the fact that much remains yet to be done 
on the subject, and that new evidence is needed to settle conclusively the many 
controversial details. The last of Peter Thompsen’s lifetime work on Die 
Palastina-Literatur VI: 1935-39 appeared posthumously. It is gratifying that this 
very useful bibliography was completed up to the beginning of World War II. 

The study of the history of religion has found a new outlet in the new journal 
Numen which began publication in January 1954. Relatively few books of 
direct interest to Old Testament scholars were published in this field. A new 
edition of Heidel’s Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels became available. 
Otto Eissfeldt has continued his valuable series of monographs on Canaanite 
religion with a study of Der Gott Karmel. 


II. INTRopucTION AND History. With the great changes that have taken 
place in the field of Old Testament during the past generation, the task of pre- 
senting the new material to wider circles has become a formidable one. H. F. 
Hahn has surveyed the research in the past several decades with especial emphasis 
upon the theological presuppositions and implications in his work, The Old 
Testament in Modern Research. Introductory works of various levels have also 
been published. H. Herklots deals largely with the history of the text and 
versions in How Our Bible Came to Us. M. Beattie gives a popular introduction 
to the entire Bible in The Making of the Old and the New Testaments. More 
particularly for use in classes are the works of F. Moriarty, Foreword to the Old 
Testament, written from the Roman Catholic point of view; and E. J. Young, 
An Introduction to the Old Testament, representing the far right wing of 
Protestantism. Here may also be listed a very valuable work of E. Nielsen, 
Oral Tradition, in which the method and results particularly of Scandinavian 
scholars are made available to wider circles. It illustrates the tendency toward 
the attempt to get behind the literary-critical results of Wellhausen and his 
followers, in order to examine the traditions upon which the documents of the 
Pentateuch are based. 

No new full-scale history of Israel has appeared during the year, but a small 
summary for use in college has been prepared by H. M. Orlinsky under the title, 
Ancient Israel, which can be warmly recommended. J. Paterson has continued 
his series of popular introductions to various parts of the Old Testament with a 
treatment primarily of the wisdom literature, The Book That Is Alive. Various 
crucial problems of Israelite history have received detailed treatment in mono- 
graphs. Y. Kaufmann’s work on The Biblical Account of the Conquest of 
Palestine has become available in English translation, and will serve as an 
introduction to the method of this scholar who rejects the documentary hypothesis 
of Wellhausen, and goes so far as to maintain that the narratives of the Conquest 
reflect the situation in Palestine before the Philistine invasion. A. Malamat has 
also dealt with the same period in The Conquest of Palestine in the Time of 
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Joshua (in modern Israeli). Other monographs dealing with history are A. Alt, 
Der Stadtstaat Samaria, in which it is argued that the founding of a new capitol 
city by the Omrides represented an attempt to find a new solution to the problem 
of harmonizing the interests of Canaanites and Israelites under the king. R. North 


has just published a new study of an old social and legal problem, The Sociology 
of the Biblical Jubilee. 


III. CoMMENTARIES AND MonocrAPHs ON Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
A number of works in the past year have illustrated further the fact that the old 
commentary pattern did not deal adequately with important aspects of biblical 
study. Particularly the problem of dealing with larger contexts than the verse or 
the section of prose tended to receive short shrift in the philological and critical 
commentary of the past. As a result, numbers of books have dealt with salient 
problems of individual books of the Bible, but without sacrificing necessarily that 
attention to detail which characterized the older commentary form. 

Of commentaries in the traditional pattern a number have appeared dealing 
predominantly with the books of the post-exilic period. The Spanish series, Biblia 
Illustrada, has continued with a commentary by U. Ubach on Els Nombres, el 
Deuteronomi, the only one on the Pentateuch which has come to the writer’s 
attention. In the prophets of the Hebrew canon, several volumes have appeared. 
E. J. Young has published a book, Studies in Isaiah, which deals with particular 
problems rather than following the usual commentary pattern. E. A. Leslie has 
written a commentary on Jeremiah which synthesizes chronological order, com- 
mentary, and interpretation. J. A. Bewer has left for us his work on Ezekiel in 
the Annotated Bible Series (two volumes). The Interpreters Bible, Vols. Ill 
(Kings through Job) and IV (Psalms and Proverbs), continues publication at 
a rapid rate. Another commentary on the Psalms was published by J. Milton. 

A book for popular consumption concerned primarily with the thought of the 
book of Job is that of T. H. Robinson, fob and His Friends. The m®gillot have 
received a surprising amount of attention. F. G. Slaughter presents a popular 
work on The Song of Ruth. R. Gordis has produced another of his monograph- 
commentaries, this time on The Song of Songs. Lamentations is studied by two 
scholars, H. Wiesmann of the Jesuitt fathers of Frankfort argues for Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the book in his work, Die Klagelieder. N. K. Gottwald has given 
us an important work on the same book, Studies in the Book of Lamentations, 
in which he maintains that the theological significance of this little book has not 
been adequately assessed in the past. 

The post-exilic history has been thoroughly re-examined. In addition to the 
excellent work of R. Bowman on Ezra and Nehemiah in the Interpreters Bible 
mentioned above (Vol. III), commentaries on Ezra-Nehemiah-Chronicles have 
been produced by H. Cazelles, and K. Galling. The trend toward placing Ezra 
after Nehemiah is striking. C. C. Torrey has summed up his lifetime work on 
the post-exilic history in a new edition of The Chronicler’s History of Israel. This 
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book consists of the reconstructed Hebrew text of what Torrey believes to have 
been the original form of this historical work, together with an introduction in 
which Torrey gives the background of the reconstruction. 

The Book of Daniel is the subject of three commentaries: P. J. Menasce in the 
Bible de ferusalem, J. R. Nelis in the Dutch series, De Boeken van het Oude 
Testament, and H. Schneider in the series produced by the Roman Catholic 
school at Freiburg. The latter includes also Lamentations and Baruch, Other 
apocryphal books also are the subjects of new commentaries, Dancy’s commen- 


tary on I Maccabees appeared posthumously, and Tedesche has given us another 
on II Maccabees, 


IV. BrsticaL THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. Here also the focus of interest has 
been the post-exilic period, with great emphasis of course on the Messiah. The 
magnum opus of Mowinckel on the Messiah is now available in translation under 
the title, He That Cometh. Roman Catholic scholars have been active here also; 
the results of a conference in Europe on this subject have been published, edited 
by L. Cerfaux, L’attente du Messie. H. L. Ellison’s Tyndale lecture dealt also 
with this facet of biblical theology: The Centrality of the Messianic Idea for the 
Old Testament. E. J. Young has a monograph on The Messianic Prophecies of 
Daniel. 

The interest in apocalyptic and Messianism has not completely excluded exami- 
nation of other important issues. Behind the Messiah lies the kingship to which 
J. de Fraine has devoted an important work, L’aspect réligieux de la royauté 
israélite. Underlying even the kingship, however, is the problem of the religious 
community itself which preceeded the monarchy. G. E. Wright has contributed a 
study of The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society. The problem of law and cove- 
nant is the subject of a work by G. E. Mendenhall, in which attempt is made to 
utilize extra biblical evidence for assessing the date and nature of the covenant 
and its relationship to the law codes, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient 
Near East. 

The old issue of biblical theology versus history of religion in dealing with the 
Old Testament seems to the present writer a false antithesis so long as scholars 
cannot agree on what our sources actually tell us of the religion of ancient Israel. 
Therefore such detailed studies as that of W. Zimmerli, Erkenntnis Gottes nach 
Ezechiel are of great importance. The examination of the usage and meaning of 
key words is far from complete; E. Schmitt discusses the meaning of Life as it is 
used in the wisdom books, Leden in den Weisheitsbiichern Fob, Spriiche und 
Jesus Sirach. H. J. Kraus has given us another of his studies on the cultic side of 
Israelite religion, Gottesdienst in Israel, this time a study of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. L. A. Snijders has made a careful analysis of the meaning of the word zar, 
(“strange, foreign”) in a contribution to Oudtestamentische Studién, Deel X. 
In the same volume are other contributions on biblical history, geography, and 
social organization which cannot be further described here. 
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V. Texts anp Lancuace. In the addition to new publications of the Hebrew 
texts from the Dead Sea region, a little book for use in class has been put out by 
H. Bardtke, Hebrdische Konsonantentexte, consisting of the consonant text of 
selections from biblical and extrabiblical sources. Another part of the critical edi- 
tion of the Septuagint has appeared, Susanna, Daniel, Bel et Draco, edited by J. 
Ziegler. It is unlikely that anyone has missed noting the publication of The 
Septuagint Bible, consisting of the English translation of the Septuagint which 
was prepared by Charles Thompson, Secretary of the Continental Congress, and 
now being promoted with disgracefully misleading advertisements. 


The study of the Hebrew language can no longer be carried on adequately 
within the confines of the Hebrew canon. The recovery of ancient Northwest 
Semitic antedating the biblical period, and the new evidence for the postbiblical 
history of the language from the Dead Sea Scrolls give new perspective which 
cannot safely be ignored. New works are appearing to give aid. G. R. Driver 
has issued a new edition of his work, Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alpha- 
bet. C. F. Jean has begun a difficult but useful task of bringing together the vo- 
cabulary of West Semitic inscriptions, papyri, ostraca, and the like in his Dic- 
tionnaire des Inscriptions sémitiques de Pouest, of which two fascicles have 
appeared at the time of writing. 


Specific linguistic problems have been undertaken by A. Schwarzenbach, who 
studies geographical terms in his Die Geographische Terminologie im Hebraischen 
des Alten Testaments. N. Snaith has undertaken a careful study of the biblical 
text in Notes on the Hebrew Text of I Kings xvii-xix and xxi-xxii. A. Bruno has 
completed another of his series of studies on rhythmic structure, Jeremia, Eine 
rhythmische Untersuchung. Finally, M. Tsevat has just brought out his interest- 
ing investigation of the language of the Psalms in which he concludes that none 
are likely later than Chronicles (which he dates to the early [Vth Century), and 
that the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah are likely the terminus ante quem for the 
completion of the Book of Psalms: A Study of the Language of the Biblical Psalms. 


VI. INTERTESTAMENTAL StupiEs. In addition to commentaries on books of 
this period already noted, some very important works in this field are now avail- 
able. A new introduction to the apocryphal books is now available by R. Dentan, 
The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testaments, but naturally most of the publications 
in this field have to do with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


The solid archaeological foundation for the study of these documents is now 
available in Discoveries in the fudean Desert, by D. Barthelemy and J. Milik, 
which deals with the excavations carried out at the site of discovery. The final 
publication of the Hebrew University scrolls by E. L. Sukenik has also appeared 
posthumously under the title, Osar hammegillot haggeniizot. This is a sumptuous 
edition with beautiful reproductions of the scrolls and an introductory section of 
perhaps a hundred pages with numerous plates (all in modern Israeli). A new 
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edition of the related documents from the Cairo Geniza is also available with 
commentary and notes by C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents. 

The historical interpretation of the sectarian documents is also the subject of 
several works: A. Dupont-Sommer’s work has appeared in English translation, 
The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes. G. Molin has undertaken a compre- 
hensive study of the sect in his work, Die Séhne des Lichtes. Finally, A. Michel 
has produced a volume entitled Le Maitre de Justice also devoted to the sect and 
its leader. 

It is understandable that the bulk of publication has dealt with new finds and 
related subjects during the past years, but these new finds themselves, in the 
writer’s opinion, merely emphasize that we cannot look to this late period for any 
more complete understanding of the Old Testament itself, and of the religion of 
the pre-hellenistic Jewish community. This period belongs to the field of the New 
Testament scholar and the field of Rabbinics. It is to be hoped that Old Testa- 
ment scholars will continue to wrestle with the problem of understanding the 
Hebrew Text of the Bible and letting it speak to the present day. 
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A NEW LIFE 


The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent TayLor. Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1955. 240 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is an attempt of a great scholar to do what he confesses at the outset to be 
impossible—to write an adequate account of the life and ministry of Jesus. Some 
decades ago, Lives of Jesus were plentiful and had a great vogue with readers. 
Recent scholarship, however, has quite largely driven such from the field, 
through the recognition that the Gospels themselves are not biographical, but 
highly selective and consciously arranged collections of the deeds and sayings of 
Jesus which enshrine the faith of the early church. Emphasis on the Christ of 
faith, therefore, has submerged the Jesus of history school in a sea of critical 
reaction. 

Dr. Taylor is convinced that these two schools must be brought together 
insofar as possible, and that the insights of each must be made to contribute to 
the other. “We cannot see the Jesus of history,” he says, “if we close our eyes to 
the Christ of faith; we do not see the Christ of faith except in the light of the 
Jesus of history” (p. 46). What Jesus has meant to his church through the ages 
has a bearing on understanding what he was as a historical figure; on the other 
hand, what Jesus actually was in the flesh has a bearing on our theological 
understanding of him. This book is an effort to understand the man Jesus as he 
actually was in the flesh, but to do so by allowing valid theological considerations 
to be used as a tool of critical reconstruction of the history. 

Dr. Taylor is very cautious in his approach. He feels that much of the Gospel 
story is authentic firsthand reporting, but that there are many elements of the 
story which are colored by the later tradition of the church. At every point, 
therefore, he utilizes the best current critical tools to disentangle the two, and 
to try to determine what is solidly historic and what may be factually doubtful. 
Furthermore, he tries at every stage to determine how much of the Gospel arrange- 
ment involves historic sequence, and how much is a topical arrangement quite 
unidentifiable with specific episodes and places in Jesus’ career. In spite of the 
fragmentariness and the chronological disarrangement of the Gospel materials, 
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Dr. Taylor believes it possible to trace in broad outlines the actual historic career 
of Jesus, and to determine some of the major emphases of his teaching in their 
relation to the various periods of his life. Where the evidence warrants it, he 
allows hints in the text to carry his scientific imagination beyond the actual 
words, and endeavors to capture the inner thoughts and feelings of Jesus and 
his disciples, albeit his conjectures are always advanced with a scholar’s reserve. 

The conclusions are balanced, theologically solid, and in some instances 
dramatically moving. The major clue around which the whole story of Jesus 
is built is Jesus’ understanding of messiahship in terms other than political, which 
were the current hopes of his time. He could quite easily have led people to be- 
lieve in him as Messiah. The problem was to get them to see messiahship in 
God’s terms, not theirs. The striking fact, therefore, about Jesus’ career was that 
he was defeated by his success. Following the baptism he withdrew into the 
wilderness to be faced with success at the level of popular hopes, but he resisted 
this to the depths, believing that he was here for another purpose. Then, just 
before the Great Confession, when his success at the popular level was at its peak, 
he withdrew to the regions of Tyre, aware that his success was really failure. 
Then, later, prior to his final going to Jerusalem, Jesus withdrew beyond the 
Jordan once more to meditate on the fact that his popularity in Jerusalem, as in 
Galilee was really failure. “His success meant that what he had taught about the 
kingdom of God, and the warnings he had uttered, were not accepted but in- 
terpreted as foolishness. No less than the people of Galilee, the Jerusalemites 
wanted a Messiah after their own hearts. . . . He was again defeated by success” 
(p. 182). Consequently, the Triumphal Entry, modeled on the prophecy of 
Zechariah 9:9, was “not so much an attempt to claim messiahship as a last 
endeavor on the part of Jesus to correct the messianic expectations of his followers 
and to bring home to them the nature of messiahship as he himself understood it” 
(p. 187). Hence, the Cross was inevitable from the beginning, but its meaning 
became deeper for Jesus as he drew near it. In the Cross and the Resurrection, 
the individual Son of Man took on him the sins of the corporate community of 
which he was the head, and in terms of Isaiah 53, suffered for the many. His 
sufferings were crowned by the Resurrection, which in turn holds out to us the 
promise of his final appearing. 

The style of the book is simple and clear, and with the exception of two or 
three areas, where of necessity the writer had to enter into detailed critical 
reconstructions, the work would be quite appealing to intelligent laymen. Some 
aspects of the work will be offensive to conservative readers, such as Dr. Taylor’s 
questioning of the reality of the nature miracles. The mood, however, is reverent 
throughout and there is no question as to the depth of Dr. Taylor’s unieuionding 
of and commitment to the historic evangelical faith. 


Dona.Lp G. MILLER 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS EXCLUDED 


The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, An Examination of the Presuppositions 
of New Testament Theology, by Recinatp H. Futxer. Alec R. Allenson, 
Inc., Chicago, 1954. 228 pp. $1.25. 


THE importance of this book can not be estimated by its size, for it deals with 


the heart of Christian theology. The treatment is concise, clear, and exegetically 
sound. 


The introductory chapter maintains the necessity of historical investigation, 
if Christianity is to protect itself from those false reconstructions which cut the 
heart out of it. The author shows that Bultmann’s theory that the Gospel of 
Mark “represents the attempt of Hellenistic Christians to impose a Christology on 
an originally unChristological history” is unsound, tracing it to Wrede’s theory 
of the Messianic secret. 

Chapter II, ““The Kingdom of God in the Proclamation of Jesus,” deals with 
C. H. Dodd’s theory of “realized eschatology.” Professor Fuller rejects Dodd’s 
teaching that “The eschaton has moved from the future to the present, from the 
sphere of expectation into that of realized experience.” A careful study of engizo, 
both in the New Testament and the LXX, shows that Jesus’ words in Mark 
1:15 do not mean “The Kingdom of God has come,” but that it “has drawn 
near,” it is dawning. Contrary to the fashionable practice of interpreting Jesus’ 
parables as “signs of realized eschatology,” Fuller shows that they deal with a 
coming kingdom, not a realized kingdom. “Realized eschatology asserts that the 
Kingdom ‘has come.’ It asserts that the decisive event has already taken place, 
at the Baptism of Jesus, at his birth at Bethlehem perhaps, or at the moment 
of the Incarnation.” (p. 48). Fuller replies to this view: “But to place the 
decisive event in the past or present in this way not only does violence to the 
texts in which Jesus speaks of the Kingdom of God, not only fails to do justice 
to the way in which our Lord’s earthly ministry is keyed up to a future event, to 
the tension which manifests itself on every page of the gospels, but, above all, it 
destroys—as we shall see in the following chapters—the cruciality of the cross” 
(pp. 48 f.). Fuller insists that something is happening in the ministry of Jesus, 
but that it is proleptic, an earnest of the full realization of the Kingdom. 

In Chapter III, “The Kingdom of God and the Death of Jesus,” Fuller 
rejects Bultmann’s interpretation that the ““Markan narrative is simply a fortuitous 
agglomeration of pericopae prefaced to a passion narrative.” Having made the 
claim that the narrative in Mark has no historical value, Bultmann proceeds to 
select from the Gospel those incidents which he regards as historical. Bultmann 
selects four incidents, which in his mind have some historical value, the Baptism, 
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the Temptation, the Confession at Caesarea Philippi, and the Transfiguration. 
He classifies the latter two as misplaced Resurrection appearances, and the 
former two as “legends.” 

Fuller finds Bultmann’s reconstruction of the history of Jesus completely 
inadequate. Jesus’ death is not regarded as the martyrdom of a prophet, but 
it is the deliberate fulfillment of the rule of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53. 

Fuller also rejects Bultmann’s apparent theory that the tradition of the Last 
Supper is an “aetiological cult myth.” Fuller quotes Vincent Taylor as saying, 
“The genuineness of this saying [the Markan account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper] needs little discussion. Its ideas are entirely Jewish.” There is 
no occasion for classifying this saying as an “aetiological cult myth.” 

Fuller does not let Bultmann escape from the “cruciality of the cross”: “Why 
did Jesus of Nazareth, who in the gospels is always presented as the master of 
every situation, who did everything with a rigorous concentration of purpose, 
who subordinated all his activity to his overriding conviction of the impending 
advent of the Kingdom of God, expose himself to crucifixion at Jerusalem?” 
Fuller says that Bultmann does not and can not answer this question on the 
basis of his presuppositions; but when we are prepared to place a degree of 
confidence in the historical value of Mark’s narrative, the answer is not far to 
seek: His death is the fulfillment of the vocation of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 
53, ‘there is no other alternative discernible in the sayings of Jesus” (p. 78). 

In Chapter IV, “The Raw Materials of Christology,” Bultmann’s reconstruction 
of the history of Jesus is called inadequate. Jesus’ “mission was to proclaim the 
impending event of the eschatological Reign of God and to perform the event 
through which that reign would be inaugurated” (p. 79). This mission, accord- 
ing to Mark, was accomplished. 

The christological terms Son of God, the Servant, the Son of Man, the 
Christos, the Kyrios, the Son of David are carefully discussed. Jesus did not 
come to teach a Christology about himself but to perform a mission. “Neither 
Jewish Messianism, nor Hellenistic mythology, nor Nicean metaphysics, nor the 
idea of a unique religious experience gives the clue to the Sonship of Jesus as he 
understood it” (p. 85). He understood his Sonship to be due to the choice of 
God, and expressed it in unquestioning response to God’s appointment and 
unswerving obedience to his will. Jesus was not the Son of God because he 
claimed to be so, but because God sent him into the world as his Son. 

The merits of this book lie in the fact that the author knows what 
grammatico-historical exegesis is; he does not begin with presuppositions to 
which he forces the Gospel material to conform. It is to be hoped that this 
volume will receive wide reading. 


WILLIAM DoucLas CHAMBERLAIN 
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TO RENEW—OR DESTROY 


The New Being, by Paut Tituicu. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955. 
179 PP. $2.75. 


Any work by Paul Tillich deserves first rank attention. He is at present one of 
the most recognized among the world’s theologians. Certainly he is among the 
first in profundity. He is one of the handful of thinkers who has stimulated me 
the most. I owe him a great debt which I here acknowledge with gratitude. 

The New Being is a book of sermon suggestions. It does not contain, generally, 
full length sermons, but the heart of his message in sometimes as little as four 
or five pages. These nubs are not, at that, strictly speaking exegetical, but are, 
rather, the biblical vehicle for Tillich’s theology. As a whole they do not strike 
the usual depth of Tillich’s probing, but on the other hand, they are more trans- 
parent of his real position than are most of his other writings. The book deals 
throughout with essential materials: The New Being as Love; the New Being 
as Freedom; and the New Being as Fulfillment. The sermon suggestion that 
spoke most powerfully to me was “The Divine Waste,” where Dr. Tillich shows 
us how true religion cannot be kept within rational or prudential bounds but 
overflows the limits of our human evaluations. 

As a whole, however, the sermon suggestions are mostly the vehicle for 
Tillich’s théology. Dr. Tilich is a prophet of a new order, which to him is the 
cleansing and clarifying of original Christianity, but to me is the destruction of it. 
Dr. Tillich knows exactly what he is after, and he goes after it with consummate 
skill. He has revolted against traditional Christian supernaturalism as pre- 
scientific and therefore impossible for the honest and educated man who really 
thinks. He is a colleague and cohort of Rudolph Bultmann, who is now men- 
tioned as the number one figure in theological Europe, even as many of the more 
thoughtful would consider Tillich to be the leading figure on this side of the 
water. Both believe that supernatural Christianity is superstition that must be 
done away if true faith is to be found. Technically speaking, both have sloughed 
off the transcendent and accepted the transcendental as the category of religion. 

With traditional Christian supernaturalism I mean a really existent personal 
God who has created the world out of nothing, who really controls it through 
both special and general providence, and who really will raise us to a new life 
after actual physical death. The theses used by Tillich to indicate transcendental, 
as opposed to transcendent, faith are such as that there is no God as “a being 
besides other beings,” that there is no “two story universe,” and that we do 
not believe in a “platonic” view of life after death. God becomes, rather, “the 
creative Ground of life, the power of life in everything that lives.” He who 
is reunited with God is “reunited with life. He feels accepted by it and he 
can love it” ((p. 11). Salvation becomes a bid to accept life here and now, 
for there is no other life: “Life accepts you; life loves you as a separated 
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part of itself; life wants to reunite you with itself, even when it seems to destroy 
you” (Ibid.). “Where one is grasped by a human face as human, although one 
has to overcome personal distaste, or racial strangeness, or national conflicts, 
or the differences of sex, of age, of beauty, of strength, of knowledge, and all the 
other innumerable causes of conflicts—there New Creation happens” (p. 23). 
This is the heart of Tillich’s Christology (when essence and existence are per- 
fectly united), and eternity is the unity and purification of meaning. God is still 
for Tillich “the unconditioned” and no change of terminology to “the uncon- 
ditional” can alter that fact. 

“Resurrection means the victory of the New state of things, the New Being 
born out of the death of the Old. Resurrection is not an event that might 
happen in some remote future, but it is the power of the New Being to create life 
out of death, here and now, today and tomorrow” (p. 28). Tillich accuses some 
people of fanciful images of dead people being raised from their graves or such 
superstitious belief in ghosts. No, “we know that they cannot destroy the 
meaning of our lives even if they can destroy our lives.” Tillich is through and 
through a formalist in religion—meaning is primary—and no one can under- 
stand him who does not recognize this fact. 

Because of his use of symbols and traditional Christian language some have 
thought him orthodox. Actually “being itself” is the only literal symbol for 
Tillich’s God and religion refers to our relation to ultimate meaning in this life. 
Karl Heim says that the Continent is post-Christian in a very large measure. 
We in America face a decision. Is Christianity true in its basic claim, and there- 
fore cannot die, or have we come to the time of its death and must do our best 
to salvage whatever of insight Christianity in its precritical form has given us? 
Any number of our younger leaders have said to themselves: “Classical Chris- 
tianity is dead; on Easter Sunday or at my funerals I know it.” Therefore they 
find in Tillich a great and good leader; and tremendous efforts and skill are 
expended to maneuver him into the van of theological leadership. Others 
believe that somehow or other we can postpone or ignore the battle over super- 
naturalism and go on talking this existential language as a modus vivendt. 

Others of us know that God lives literally, that personal providence and 
answer to prayer are not fanciful, that life after death alone can make real and 
right the Christian claim. I have myself battled out these issues in Faith and 
Reason. In my own experience I have met the living God who has put me under 
his claim. Therefore in spite of all that I have learned from Tillich, for which I 
thank him and with deep pain in my heart, I must not only acknowledge but 
proclaim that in my opinion there is no more dangerous theological leader alive 
than Dr. Tillich. Choose we must! At least in other places more explicitly, but 
even in this book, he has been more open as to his real meaning and we are now 
free to choose whether with Tillich to abandon or with other witnesses to accept, 
as never before, the classical Christian faith of God the Father, the Creator, 
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who made known his saving power in Jesus Christ as holy love and who rules 
the nations and all lives that in his own good end he will bring to glorious com- 
pletion in life, beyond death, far out of the reach of our present seeing, his 
faithful promises to his people. Nets F. S. Ferré 


REVELATION AND ITS INTERPRETATION 


Man’s Knowledge of God, by Witu1aM J. Wor. Doubleday and Co., New York, 
1955- 189 pp. $2.95. 


THE supreme question for man is God: what he is, how we can know him. For 
it is in God that the great questions of life find their final answer. This volume is 
a timely one. Men are coming to a deeper sense of the need of God. That need 
was not so keenly felt a generation ago. Science, men felt, was the only answer to 
questions of knowledge. And the answer to the practical questions of life, the 
social problems, was to be found in human effort, using the method of democracy 
and the forces which science and technology had placed in our hands, Today 
there is widespread doubt and fear; science and the new power placed in our 
hands may mean not salvation but destruction. Is there a Power greater than 
man, greater than the forces of nature? Is there a God who is over all? What 
is this God? How does he work and to what ends? How can we know him? 

Dr. Wolf’s purpose in this volume is not to set forth a doctrine of God but to 
show how God has revealed himself to us, how Christianity has come to its 
knowledge of God. For most people revelation means a sum of doctrine which 
has been handed down by God through the Bible, through the church, or through 
the creeds which the church has brought forth. We might call this the institutional 
idea. Its dominant idea of God is that of the infinitely exalted Being working 
on his world from above. Our author’s conception of God is dynamic. He 
points out how the transcendent God has worked in the life of men. 

There is a fine inclusiveness in this treatment. Nature, history, the Bible, the 
church, the moral and rational, the experience of redemption, all have their 
place. But these are not simply added together in external fashion. 

Central to each is the God of the Christian faith, the living, working God, 
supremely revealed in Christ, working by his indwelling Spirit. This God works 
in history. Central in that history is Jesus Christ. The preparation for Christ was 
God’s work in and through Israel. The Bible gives us the record of this work. 
But it is a continuing work. The church is its creation and its instrument. 

In this work of God, the author rightly holds, revelation and redemption go 
together. “Revelation in the Christian sense is also redemption.” Revelation is 
not primarily intellectual, a matter of ideas handed down to supplement the 
knowledge which man can reach by his own effort. God speaks to man and 
asks man to give him his life. Sin is “the breakdown in the relationship between 
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God and man.” It is man rejecting God and God’s place as the center of his life. 
When man gives God this place then he knows God in the real and Christian sense. 

This redeeming-revealing work is not merely individual. The horizontal rela- 
tion (with men) and the vertical relation (with God) go together. The church 
is “God’s dwelling place with men.” “Worshipping and witnessing,” says the au- 
thor, “are two great functions of the church.” In worship men meet the living God 
in a renewed experience. The historic revelation becomes a present and personal 
reality. In witnessing the church brings that revelation to men. Its preaching, 
teaching, missionary work belong here. 

In the author’s thought of revelation, interpretation has a vital part. Revela- 
tion is not static but dynamic. It is the living God working in history, a saving 
power in the hearts and lives of men. This revealing and redeeming work calls 
for interpretation. That was the work of the prophets. The New Testament is a 
book of interpretation. It sets forth the great facts of Christ and the work of the 
Holy Spirit, historic facts. Then it interprets these great facts to men. That is the 
gospel. It bears witness to the living God, present in Christ, working by his 
Spirit. Paul and John are the notable interpreters but the whole New Testament 
is given to this task. There is a simple record of fact in the story of Christ and 
the church, but the supreme concern is to show how the God of saving love and 
power is here revealed. That is interpretation. “The essence of Christianity is the 
conviction that the living Lord of history molded and shaped a community in 
Israel, until in the fullness of time he manifested himself in person, thenceforth 
to be met through the power of the Holy Spirit in a new community responsive 
to these divine acts.” Revelation is completed only as man responds to God in 
faith and understanding. 

This book brings a thoughtful and needed message. In its interpretation of 
revelation, it brings at the same time a study of the nature of God and the 
meaning of Christianity. It should prove highly valuable to the preacher, but is 
also intended for the thoughtful layman. It will require careful reading for in its 
brief compass it includes many great themes, but the thoughtful reader will be 


well rewarded for the time he spends. Harris FRANKLIN RALL 


WITHOUT APOLOGY 


A Modern Philosophy of Religion, by Samuet M.'T. THompson. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1955. 530 pp. $5.00. 


Herz is a book that has long been needed. It is a competent, thorough, carefully 
argued philosophy of religion, that is informed by the most recent developments 
in philosophical analysis and is at the same time in the great tradition. It is safe 
to say that it will be widely read, often debated, and adopted as a text in 
many colleges and seminaries. 
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While religion is defined in broad terms as that about which men are most 
serious—one thinks of Paul Tillich’s “ultimate concern”—the writer is within 
the Christian tradition. He is also a philosopher unashamed. While recognizing 
the limits of human reason, Professor Thompson has some very clear and plain 
things to say about theologians who belittle reason. One cannot criticize reason 
except by reason. Intellectual integrity demands that we recognize that faith 
is in no sense arrayed against reason. The enemies of faith “are the children of 
pride. Where there is charity and humility, there philosophy and science and art 
and faith are all allies” (p. 84). 

This is a thorough work. It begins with sense perception as the foundation 
of all knowledge, and in turn examines the nature of rational knowledge, the 
meaning and test of religious truth, the nature of man, the idea of God, the 
knowledge of God, revelation, creation and time, the problem of evil and 
human destiny. It is a solid work, but beautifully written and is happily 
illustrated, at times in very homely ways. 

Especially worthy of note is the author’s clear statement of religious truth as 
existential. The opinions of a man on religion, when he has not tested it in his 
own experience, are not likely to be of much significance (p. 133). They have as 
little meaning as would the discourses of a tone-deaf person writing as a music 
critic. In the author’s opinion neither John Dewey nor Bertrand Russell show 
any signs of understanding religion. 

Like a growing number of other Protestant philosophers—and our author 
is a devout United Presbyterian—he finds his philosophical home in a realism 
of the neoscholastic type, with a strong dependence upon Aristotle. He believes 
that the existence of God can be proved, and sets forth his proof in a remarkably 
lucid and profound statement of the causal argument. He does not attempt to 
show, as some neoscholastics do, that causation is derived from experience. Rather, 
to believe in universal causation is the only way we can make sense of the world 
in which we live. He demonstrates the contingency of the world as a whole. This 
gives him a God whose prime character, at least as he is known to us, is existence. 

He also seeks to establish the truth of values (and here he seems to be writing 
about moral values) and God as the abode of absolute good. There are many 
values, of course, that are private and to talk about their “truth” is scarcely 
profitable. In order to say that value has truth we have to assume that man as 
such, all men, have a destiny to fulfill, The author makes this point clearly. 
Man’s good is the fulfillment of his capacities. 

This book is heartily commended to the parish minister who needs desperately 
to recover depth in his preaching. It is full of rich insights and striking analogies, 
and will impart some of its own integrity to the careful reader. 


J. Harry Cotton 
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HIS ROUNDED THOUGHT 


Royce on the Human Self, by James Harry Corton. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1954. 347 pp. $5.00. 


In focussing on what Royce said about the human self, this book does not restrict 
its scope; it simply picks a trail which leads through the whole of Royce’s 
thought and writings—his logic, epistemology, ethics, political philosophy, phi- 
losophy of religion, and, of course, his metaphysics. Thus Dr. Cotton’s book joins 
Gabriel Marcel’s La Métaphysique de Royce and John Smith’s Royce’s Social 
Infinite as the third systematic treatment of the rounded thought of one of 
America’s “classical” philosophers. 

It is a long book, perhaps too long, which would have run to six or seven 
hundred pages had the publishers not chosen instead to reduce the type size. 
But no one can say that it is not a thorough piece of work; more than twenty 
years of research lie behind these pages. 

Opening with a brief and lively biographical sketch, the book proceeds to 
move into the great chapters of Royce’s thought as unlocked by what he had 
to say about the human self. Royce denied that the self is an immediate datum of 
experience; his life-long criticism of the empiricists (and later the pragmatists) 
was that they claimed too much for the given in any present moment. The con- 
cept of selfhood is based on inferences, backward through memory, forward 
through purposes, and outward as the self differentiates itself from other selves. 
Thus the very concept of the self arises from its involvement with past, future, 
and other selves, an involvement which Royce felt did not run out until time 
reached eternity and social involvement stretched to become the Absolute. Any 
individual who does not sense his relatedness, who feels himself to be isolated and 
cut off, is a lost soul; the true meaning and destiny of an individual lies in the 


largest whole of which he is freely and organically a part. It follows, then, that. 


loyalty is the key social virtue, and devotion to “the beloved community” the 
essence of religion. 

On the whole Dr. Cotton is deeply appreciative of this philosophical structure. 
At the same time he takes it as “unfair to so vigorous and germinal a thinker as 
Royce to set forth his thought without breaking a critical lance with him now and 
then.” So he challenges him, at three points particularly: 


1. Whereas Royce contended that the present moment is the only given 
datum, Cotton argues that every “present” is more specious, and hence carries 
more of past and future, than Royce allows. Thus Royce underrates the 
identity of the given self of the present moment with the knower of the past and 
anticipator of the future. 


2. Royce argues that the real is the final fulfillment of the “internal meaning,” 
or purposes which are implied, in finite ideas. Cotton grants that this may be 
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true if the “purposes” in question are logical ones; but if the argument includes 
all kinds of purpose, personal, wishful, whimsical, it becomes preposterous to 
think of reality as the actualization of all of these. 


3. Cotton doubts Royce’s dogma that only the present is real and regards 
it as the critical weakness of his idealism. 


Whether or not the reader agrees with these criticisms, he will have little 
difficulty agreeing that they are pertinent and, at the very minimum, serve to 
sharpen Royce’s thought by contrast. 

As contributions to the history of American philosophy, the book contains a 
long chapter on the relations between Royce, James, and Pierce, and includes 
some items from Royce’s letters and unpublished papers, which, while they add 
little which is really new, are good to have in the record, 

In sum, the book is a thoroughly worthwhile study of an important thinker, 
a man who, as Palmer once remarked, “fairly lived with the Eternal” yet 
regarded the affairs of time worthwhile because in them too can be seen “bright 
shoots of everlastingness.” 


Huston SMITH 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 


Studies in the Book of Lamentations, by Norman K. Gottwa.p. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, Number 14). Alec R. Allenson, Inc., Chicago, 1954. 122 
pp. $1.25. 


As a result of his studies in the Book of Lamentations Norman K. Gottwald con- 
siders this much neglected book highly significant as a link in the spiritual history 
of Judaism and Christianity. He believes that it deserves an important place in 
the study of the theology of the Old Testament. 

Gottwald does not consider textual questions and only discusses critical 
problems in his introduction, not because he considers them unimportant, but 
because they are preliminary to his purpose. He does provide his own translation 
of the book. His tentative conclusion is that the book was written in Palestine 
during the exilic period (586-538 B.c.) as a series of poems which were collected 
subsequent to their composition. The five poems show such unity that they must 
either be the work of one author or the product of a “school.” The first four are in 
(alphabetic) acrostic form which Gottwald considers a vehicle for the complete 
expression of the grief of the Jewish community after the fall of Jerusalem, “from 
Aleph to Taw.” He does not overlook other possible motives for the alphabetic 
form, but considers the only other likely purpose of the form to aid the memory. 

Through the series of studies Gottwald brings together a variety of tentative 
conclusions, yet his results do not appear weak or uncertain. With Gunkel he 
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classifies Lamentations as a mixture of literary “Gattungen.” To explain this he 
frames “a tentative theory that the catastrophic events of the fall of Judah led to 
a deliberate fusion of hitherto comparatively separate types” (p. 46). He does 
not try to decide which psalms preceded Lamentations and which followed it. 

Gottwald finds the “key to the theology of Lamentations” in the historical 
situation out of which he believes the book was written. An adequate historico- 
theological perspective is a necessity (p. 48). The “situational key to the 
theology of Lamentations” is “the tension between Deuteronomic faith and 
historical adversity.” In other words, a people firmly imbued with the confidence 
that God will reward right behavior and punish wrong had to come to terms 
with the experience of their national and cultural life. Lamentations attempted 
to deal with the problem of national suffering, and like Deuteronomy represented 
the priestly and prophetic aspects of Judaism. 

In the composition Gottwald finds the key developed in terms of “tragic 
reversal,” which is seen in the contrast between the “then” and the “now” and 
which is expressed in the form of a Semitic funeral song. Something of the com- 
plexity of the actual development of the theme is suggested by the observation 
that the widow Zion has no identifiable husband. 

Under “Theology of Doom” and ““Theology of Hope” Gottwald studies the 
book’s dependence upon the prophetic theology with reference to the punishment 
promised for sin, and with reference to the optimistic note struck in parts of 
Lamentations. He also notes and discusses such features as the identification of the 
“day of Yahweh” with the fall of Jerusalem (p. 84) and the prayer that the 
enemies of God’s people may speedily be subjected to his judgment. 

Gottwald is firmly convinced that the book made a major contribution to the 
theology of Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah as well as to the poetic and wisdom 
literature. If for no other reason than for the significance of this suggestion, 
Gottwald’s studies deserve to be read and examined carefully. 


James H. Galtey, Jr. 
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The Book of Ezekiel, Vol. 1, by Jutius 
A. Bewer. Harper's Annotated Bible, 
No. 8, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 72 pp. $.75. 


The Book of Ezekiel, Vol. II, by Juttus 
A. Bewer. Harper's Annotated Bible, 
No. 9, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 83 pp. $.75. 


In these two small volumes dealing with 
Chaps. 1-24 and 25-48 of the Book of 
Ezekiel respectively, Professor Bewer, 
now deceased, has commented on the 
introductory problems and the text of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy with the same lucid- 
ity and conciseness that have charac- 
terized the other volumes he has written 
in this series. 

He holds to the traditional view that 
Ezekiel was taken captive to Babylonia 
in 597 B.c. where he proclaimed to his 
fellow-captives the approaching doom 
of Jerusalem. After the fall of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.c. he continued his ministry as 
spiritual counsellor to the unhappy Jew- 
ish exiles in Babylonia, assuring them of 
the future restoration of Israel. 

Professor Bewer believes that the 
Book of Ezekiel as we have it is sub- 
stantially from the prophet’s own hand. 
The two-authorship theory of the book 
is firmly rejected, as well as the views 
that the Gog and Magog chapters (38- 
39) and the vision of the New Jeru- 
salem (40-48) are not attributable to 


Ezekiel. This traditional view of 
Ezekiel’s activities and of the author- 
ship of the book which bears his name, 
is strongly corroborated by both archae- 
ological and linguistic evidence. (See 
this writer’s review of C. G. Howie, 
The Date and Composition of Ezekiel 
[1950] in INTERPRETATION, VI [1952] 
104-106. ) 

It is good to recommend to Bible 
students this sane and helpful commen- 
tary on Ezekiel by a first class Old 
Testament scholar. 


CHARLES T. FrirscH 





Religions of the Ancient Near East: 
Sumero-Akkadian Religious Texts 
and Ugaritic Epics, edited by Isaac 
Mendelsohn. The Liberal Arts Press, 
New York, 1955. 284 pp. 


SomE years ago (April 1951) this re- 
viewer had the pleasure of recommend- 
ing in these columns Ancient Near East- 
ern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, of which James B. Pritchard was 
the editor. His enthusiasm for this book 
was occasioned not only by its intrinsic 
merits, but by the fact that it filled a 
gap long standing. Here at last the 
English speaking student had a compre- 
hensive selection of ancient texts that 
bear on the Bible, reliably translated 
and conveniently collected for his use 
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under a single cover. A gap was indeed 
filled. But not quite! The cost (under- 
standable and justifiable) of Pritchard’s 
massive book was such that it was not 
likely to find its way to the shelves of 
very many undergraduate students, 
pastors, or general readers of the Bible 
—save in the case of those fortunate 
few to whom money is no object, and 
whose book buying is not dictated by 
strict necessity. 

Now this secondary gap, if so we 
may call it, has been in good measure 
itself filled. The texts in the present 
volume, save for two freshly translated 
by the editor, are uniformly reprinted 
from Pritchard’s work. The selection is 
good, and affords the reader a cross 
section of the better known Mesopo- 
tamian Epics and Myths (including the 
Creation and Gilgamesh Epics), Ritual 
Texts, Hymns and Prayers, and Wis- 
dom Literature, plus some of the more 
important of the Ras Shamra Epics. 
No Egyptian texts are included. The 
translators (aside from the editor, they 
are: S. N. Kramer, E. A. Speiser, A. 
Sachs, F. J. Stephens, R. H. Pfeiffer 
and H. L. Ginsberg) are without ex- 
ception scholars of the first rank whose 
work the reader may trust. While the 
price is unfortunately not revealed, the 
book is paper backed and should not, 
therefore, cost a great deal (a number 
of other books from the same press are 
listed on the back cover, and none is 
as much as $1. The reader fortunate 
enough to own Pritchard, or affluent 
enough to purchase it, will not need 
this book. To all others it may be heart- 
ily recommended. 

JouN Bricut 


Ancient Israel, by Harry M. Orun- 
sky. Cornell University Press. 
Ithaca, New York, 1954. 193 pp. 
$2.50 


ANYONE who has even the remotest 
familiarity with biblical studies knows 
that in recent years there have been 
spectacular archaeological discoveries 
in Israel and the Near East. But most 
laymen and many a minister as well 
finds himself perplexed by the sometimes 
sensational newspaper revelations of 
such findings. Nor can he, in his more 
or less occasional contact with learned 
articles by the scholars, find much help 
in evaluating them. Though this little 
book was written originally for use in 
college survey courses as one of a series 
in “The Development of Western Civil- 
ization” published by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, it has now been very wisely 
issued as an independent publication. 
Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky, Professor of 
Bible at the Hebrew Union College— 
Jewish Institute of Religon, has done a 
first-rate job of organizing the results 
of our newly acquired knowledge of 
biblical backgrounds and _ incorporat- 
ing them into a highly readable, and 
most exciting, little book. This reviewer 
feels that it is the answer to the question 
so often asked him, “Where can I find 
within a single volume really depend- 
able background material for my Old 
Testament studies?” The author writes 
with the authority that comes of a pro- 
found knowledge of modern biblical 
scholarship and with the insight of one 
who has long studied and dearly loves 
the Scriptures of the Hebrew people. 
Especially helpful to most readers will 
be his treatment of the Hebrew “Con- 
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quest” of Canaan and the period of the 
Judges. The Christian reader will raise 
an eyebrow at some of the statements 
in Orlinsky’s concluding chapter on 
“The Hebraic Spirit,’ but he will, 
withal, find the book exceedingly help- 
ful in achieving an understanding of 
the situations out of which the Old 
Testament came. 

There is a valuable chronological 
summary which includes the conclus- 
ions both of Albright and of Theile; 
and the author has further enhanced 
the value of his book by appending ex- 
cellent bibliographical aids. 


BERNARD Boyp 





A Critical Introduction to the Gospels, 
by H. A. Guy. Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., London, 1955. 152 pp. 


ACCoRDING to the author’s purpose as 
stated in the Preface, this book is in- 
tended primarily “for the general reader 
who .. . may have read or heard refer- 
ences to such matters as Form Criticism, 
‘Q’, Proto-Luke or the Johannine 
problem, and would like to know more 
about them but is afraid of tackling a 
long technical theological work. He will 
find here a summary and discussion of 
the views of modern scholars on such 
topics.” Obviously, then, this little 
book is not in itself a “critical introduc- 
tion” (the title is misleading to this ex- 
tent), but is rather a delineation of the 
“problems” involved in a study of 
Gospel sources, with summary evalua- 
tions of various important critical views. 
As such it is well-done. While the book 
is written to be understood by the lay 


mind (even the prejudicial word “crit- 
icism” is clearly defined), precision is 
not sacrificed for readability. There is 
enough technical detail in this book to 
provide material for further intensive 
study in this field. In fact, it was the 
author’s secondary purpose, as stated in 
his Preface, to provide a text for stu- 
dents who might be preparing them- 
selves for examinations (he is thinking 
in terms of the educational system of 
England). “This book,” he states, 
“contains sufficient material for such 
candidates to be able to write in some 
detail on these matters,” but it could 
be used (and should be used) as a 
guide for “close and detailed study of 
the Gospels themselves.” 


Joszrn B. CLower, Jr. 





The Gospel of Matthew, by FREDERICK 
C. Grant. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. Two volumes, 69 


pp. and 61 pp. $.75 each. 


Tue publishers are seeking to provide 
in this series, of which these volumes 
are a part, a handy, inexpensive and 
scholarly tool suitable for serious Bible 
students. The arrangement of the text 
follows the general pattern already 
familiar to users of The Interpreter’s 
Bible— that is, with Scripture and com- 
mentary printed concurrently on the 
same page. The Scripture used is the 
King James Version only, a disappoint- 
ing feature, particularly to teachers who 
might be inclined to welcome such 
handy and inexpensive booklets for class 
use, yet who would prefer that their 
students use the text of the Revised 
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Standard Version. This deficiency is 
somewhat mitigated, however, by the 
fact that in the commentary section the 
author is careful to call attention to 
important revisions in the Scripture text 
wherever modern scholarship provides 
a fresh translation. Another disappoint- 
ing feature of the series may seem 
minor to some users, but to those with 
weak eyesight the size of the type used 
in the commentary section might prove 
to be a decided disadvantage. 

The author of the two volumes un- 
der particular consideration is professor 
of biblical theology at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York, and is recog- 
nized as one of America’s leading New 
Testament scholars. In his analysis of 
the Gospel of Matthew, in both “Intro- 
duction” and “Critical Notes” (the 
commentary section), Dr. Grant takes 
full cognizance of the latest conclusions 
of modern historical studies in the Gos- 
pels. The general viewpoint which in- 
forms his analysis of this particular 
Gospel is suggested by such statements 
as the following, found in the “Intro- 
duction” (Volume I): 

“. . . like most of the other ‘historical’ 
works of the Bible, Matthew is a ‘tra- 
ditional’ book, emerging out of the liv- 
ing tradition of the church” (p. 8). 

“Each Gospel was intended—or at 
least assumed to be—‘the’ gospel of the 
church where it was written” (p. 10). 
This viewpoint is not labored; it is as- 
sumed, Occasionally it is stated rather 
obviously, as, for example, in a com- 
ment on Jesus’ temptation experience: 
“The Temptation Narrative was also 
the early church’s answer to the criti- 
cism of opponents” (Volume I, p. 26). 


In this instance, however, as in other 
statements of a similar nature, Dr. 
Grant is careful to make it clear that 
the portrait of Jesus presented by the 
church is not invented, but is “true to 
his whole ministry” (p. 26). 

The principal value of the Critical 
Notes lies in the great wealth of extra- 
biblical material, particularly from non- 
canonical Jewish and Christian sources, 
which the author has assembled and 
used to illuminate various and sundry 
portions of the Gospel. 


Joseru B. CLower, Jr. 





The Medical Language of Luke, by 
WituiaM K. Hosart. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1954. 305 pp. 
$3.60. 


THIs is a reprint of an earlier classic, 
one of a series of reprints which the 
Baker Book House is publishing under 
the general title of the Co-operative Re- 
print Library. Hobart’s thesis was that 
an examination of Luke’s medical term- 
inology indicated that he used not 
merely popular medical terms but tech- 
nical terms such as only a physician 
would use. This evidence was then ap- 
plied to the establishment of the:identity 
of the author of Luke and Acts, and 
the probability that he was Luke, “the 
beloved physician” mentioned by Paul. 
The case was so admirably argued that 
such outstanding scholars as Harnack 
and Ramsay were convinced of its 
validity. 

Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of Har- 
vard, measurably weakened the evi- 
dence set forth by Hobart by showing 
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that phenomena similar to those found 
in Luke-Acts were likewise to be found 
in ancient works which are known not 
to have come from the pen of doctors. 
The fact remains, however, that in 
comparing Luke-Acts with the other 
Gospel writers, there is a marked differ- 
ence in the use of medical terms, in- 
dicating at least that the writer of this 
two-volume work was more familiar 
with technical medical terminology than 
the other New Testament writers. 
Hobart’s view, therefore, may still be 
valid as a part of a cumulative case for 
Lukan authorship of Luke-Acts. 





New Testament Commentary, The Gos- 
pel of Fohn, Volumes I and II, by 
WILLIAM HENDRIKSEN. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Vol. I, 1953. 
250 pp. $4.50. Vol. II, 1954. 507 pp. 
$6.50. 


THEsE are the first two volumes to ap- 
pear in Dr. Hendriksen’s projected com- 
mentary on the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. Other volumes are expected to 
follow at the rate of about a volume 
each year. 


Dr. Hendriksen is a minister of the 
Christian Reformed Church. He earned 
his Th.D. at Princeton Seminary and 
served for ten years as professor of New 
Testament in Calvin Seminary; he has 
held several important pastorates in his 
denomination, and he holds one now. 
We would naturally expect to find care- 
ful, detailed scholarship united to a very 
conservative interpretation of evangeli- 
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cal Christianity in the work of such a 
scholar. 

The commentary is very close to be- 
ing a full, critical commentary in the 
sense of the International Critical Com- 
mentary series. It does not give the 
Greek text for each section, but it does 
give an English translation by the au- 
thor himself that strives to bring out as 
much of the Greek as is possible in Eng- 
lish, and it does comment on many of 
the Greek words in the commentary. 
Only a person who knows Greek can 
get the maximum benefit from the use 
of this commentary, though others can 
use it to almost as good effect. 

The first volume contains sixty-six 
pages of introductory material, The au- 
thor defends very effectively the tra- 
ditional positions as to authorship, date, 
and place. He has a long section deal- 
ing with conditional sentences, hina and 
hoti, rather minor grammatical matters 
in which he seems particularly inter- 
ested, and to which he makes constant 
reference throughout the commentary. 
The reviewer would question the matter 
of proportion at this point. 

Hendriksen knows the principles of 
textual criticism and makes rather full 
use of them. He definitely rejects, for 
example, the story of the angel troub- 
ling the water. But, strangely enough, 
he argues for the story of the woman 
taken in adultery. He reviews the tex- 
tual evidence and virtually throws it 
out the window, saying, “Though it 
cannot be proved that this story formed 
a part of the Fourth Gospel (as orig- 
inally written by John), neither is it 
possible to establish the opposite. The 
story should be retained and used for 
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our benefit.” If the evidence in the case 
of the pericope is not plain, textual 
criticism can hope to prove nothing. 

Dr. Hendriksen quite properly uses 
historical criticism throughout his com- 
mentary, yet he at times takes rather 
dirty digs at “the critics” and “higher 
criticism.” Surely he ought to be able 
to distinguish between a perfectly legiti- 
mate and conservative criticism and the 
negative, radical, destructive criticism 
which he opposes. He makes a good 
use of the literature in the field of 
criticism, particularly the Dutch, which 
is not so well known to most English- 
speaking scholars. He does not hesitate 
to differ from the authorities he quotes, 
of course, though he seeks to be fair 
and temperate (not always with suc- 
cess) in dealing with them. 

After his translation of a section, the 
author gives a verse by verse commen- 
tary on it. Then he follows this analysis 
with a brief synthesis, summarizing the 
meaning of the paragraph. This brings 
in a bit of repetition, but on the whole 
it is a valuable feature. Then from time 
to time the author introduces outlines 
for larger sections of the book. Then a 
rather full bibliography is given for the 
book as a whole, in addition to numer- 
ous bibliographical notes at the foot of 
the page. 

Though the commentary is made up 
of two rather large volumes, when the 
thickness of the pages and the largeness 
of the type are considered, the com- 
mentary is comparatively brief. On the 
whole, though, the author has shown 
good judgment in dealing with the 
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more important matters. There are 
times when the reviewer thinks that he 
has made mountains out of a few mole 
hills. For example, he took two pages 
to discuss whether the “last, the great 
day of the feast” in 7:37 was the 
seventh or the eighth day. The reviewer 
would feel that he gives entirely too 
much attention to minor matters of 
chronology, and also to minor gram- 
matical matters. But, of course, each 
commentator must use his own judg- 
ment. | 

The author seeks to defend through- 
out his book a verbal-inerrancy theory 
of inspiration. He quite properly shows 
the fallacy of many of the reputed con- 
tradictions between John and the Synop- 
tics, but his solutions of some of the dif- 
ficulties are not quite so convincing. He 
even interprets the Fourth Gospel as 
giving Nisan 15 for the date of the 
crucifixion and adds all the words of 
all four Gospels together to make the 
inscription on the cross—which really 
means that no one of the four gives it 
with verbal accuracy. 

The proof reading of the English is 
good, but it is very poor for the Greek 
words, particularly in dealing with ac- 
cents and breathings; surely the author 
himself did not read his proof on the 
Greek. 


The author is an earnest Christian, 
one who loves the Bible as the Word 
of God, and one who is able to bring 
out clearly and effectively its meaning. 
It is not to be expected that any one 
man can write a top-ranking commen- 
tary on every book of the New Testa- 
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COMING IN OCTOBER... 


from three fine contemporary writers ! 








by A. Mervyn Davies 


FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Calvinism in the Development of Democratic 
Thought and Action 


Our neglected debt to Calvin and Calvinism comes to light 
with new emphasis in this timely study. Here we are forcibly 
reminded that religious and secular ideals and history are inex- 
tricably woven together in the fabric of our thought, govern- 
ment, and action. Mr. Davies shows how John Calvin founded 
a movement which opened the doors of history to liberal de- 
mocracy and the Constitution. For every thoughtful citizen— 
a vivid reminder that our nation’s strength rests ultimately on 
a rugged religious faith! Published October 31. $3.50 


by Harris Franklin Rall 


THE GOD OF OUR FAITH 
| How We Can Know God and His Purpose For Us 


One of the leading religious writers of our day here shows us 
that religion is man’s highest concern—that, for Christian 
thought, God and the world belong together. Dr. Rall stresses 
the truths that are significant for life and sets them forth in a 
clear and ordered manner. A book for all who seek true 
meaning in the concept of God and in their life in this world. 
Published October 10. $2.75 








by Georgia Harkness 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


An Examination of the Sources of Our Faith and Certainty 





Through this distinguished theologian’s keen thinking, pre- 
cise organization, and crystal-clear presentation, the tangled 
problems of Christian knowledge come into sharp focus. Dr. 
Harkness explores the grounds on which we can know what we 
know in the field of Christian truth. All who want a reasonable 
and substantial Christian faith and who seek to interpret and 
explain it to others will welcome this clear analysis of an often 
confusing subject. Published October 10. $2.75 


at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS at all bookstores 
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ment, but judging from these first 
volumes we are looking forward to a 
very fine, reverent, thoroughly evan- 
gelical commentary. It may be used 
with great profit by both ministers and 
intelligent laymen. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





II Corinthians, The Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries, by RicHARD HANSON. 
Student Christian Movement Press 
Ltd., London, 1954. 98 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Tuts brief and inexpensive commen- 
tary would be a valuable addition to 
any private library of biblical interpre- 
tation. It is hard to imagine a more 
adequate study of the epistle in so brief 
a form. 

The critical introduction presents a 
basis for treating the subject as a collec- 
tion of fragments of two or more letters 
but does not become involved in lengthy 
technical discussion. The conclusions 
follow closely those of Plummer in The 
International Critical Commentary. 

The comments on the text are fresh, 
interesting, helpful. There is no text of 
the epistle given, but this imposes no 
serious handicap. The one thing which 
is lacking is comment upon the major 
sections of the letter. 

The best feature of this brief volume 
is the series of notes which are scattered 
through the commentary. These treat: 
“Interchange of Experience in Christ,” 
“The Body and Soul in St. Paul’s 
Thought,” ‘“Apostleship,” and “St. 
Paul’s Conception of the Function of 
Religious Experience.” Each one is a 


em. 
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The Epistles of Ffames and fohn, by 
ALEXANDER Ross. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
1954- 249 pp. $3.50. 

THis is another volume in the series 
called The International Commentary 
on the New Testament. As such, it is 
written from a distinctly conservative 
position. The main part of the com- 
mentary is written on the English text, 
but at the bottom of many pages there 
are discussions of Greek words. 

The Epistle of James was written by 
James, the brother of Jesus. The claim 
to authorship for James, the son of 
Zebedee, and James, the son of AIl- 
phaeus, is dismissed without discussion, 
for the former was killed in 44 and the 
latter “seems to have been an obscure 
and undistinguished person” (p. 14). 
And yet Ross is prepared to date the 
Epistle earlier than 50, which would 
not automatically rule out James, the 
son of Zebedee! 

When the authorship of I John is 
discussed, the following conclusion is 
reached in less than a page: “It seems 
to us as clearly proved as anything in 
the realm of New Testament study can 
be proved that the writer of the Epistle 
was also the writer of the Gospel, whom 
in the light of the evidence in the Gos- 
pel, we may regard as being the Apostle 
John, the son of Zebedee” (pp. 109- 
110). To this reviewer, at least, it is 
far from certain that the Fourth Gospel 
can be confidently attributed to the 
Apostle John. The whole problem of 
John the Elder is decided far too easily 
in connection with II and III John. 
Ross maintains that II John was written 
to a person rather than to a church. 
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The value of this book is to be found 
in the exegesis of the Epistles under 
consideration. It is clear that the au- 
thor has read most of the commen- 
taries on these writings, as he gathers 
together opinions and quotations from 
many sources, The reviewer must con- 
fess amazement at the lack of scholar- 
ship or careful editing that would allow 
James Moffatt’s name to be spelled 
“Moffat” throughout the book, that 
would write Farrer for Farrar (p. 30), 
Brookes for Brooke (pp. 142, 149), and 
that would refer to the r.s.v. as “The 
American Standard Version of 1946” 
(p. 68). There are several very obvious 
typographical errors in the volume. 

On the whole, this commentary 
cannot be compared with the detailed 
and exacting scholarship of Dodd, 
Brooke, Moffatt, and Ropes on these 
same Epistles. 

Lye O. BrisToL 





The Practical Epistle of James, by 
FRANK E. GAEBELEIN. Doniger and 
Raughley, Great Neck, New York, 
1955. 127 pp. $1.50. 


Tus little volume has already been 
serialized in a French and in an Ameri- 
can magazine. A French edition has 
also appeared. 

The author’s theory about this book 
is very definite. It was written by 
James, the brother of Jesus, about the 
year 45 A.D. (p. 67), or 50 A.D. (p. 
14), and is probably the first of the 
New Testament writings. It does not 
possess a logical structure but consists 
of sententious sayings around recurring 
themes. It has some doctrine, comple- 
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ments Paul, was misunderstood by 
Luther, and is a most practical book. 

In his exegesis, the author seeks to 
be historical. He divides the book into 
ten basic themes and provides a good 
running commentary. Although con- 
servative in outlook, this volume would 
be of value to ministers preaching on 
James, and to qualified church school 
teachers in a study of this epistle. 





The Relevance of Apocalyptic: A Study 
of Jewish and Christian Apocalypses 
from Daniel to the Revelation, by H. 
H. Row egy. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. 205 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis is a revised edition of Professor 
Rowley’s valuable introduction to Jew- 
ish and early Christian apocalyptic lit- 
erature. It begins with a chapter on the 
rise of apocalyptic, “the child of pro- 
phecy.” The next two chapters discuss 
the date and contents of the apocalypses 
from Daniel to Revelation, and the 
last chapter contains a balanced judg- 
ment on the permanent theological sig- 
nifiicance of these books. They speak of 
God’s control over history, though they 
wrongly analyze this history and predict 
its imminent end. They foretell the 
coming reign of God and call men to be 
loyal to him. And they speak of a final 
resurrection and judgment. 





Great Ideas of the Bible Outlined for 
Moderns, Volume II, by RYLuIs 
Gos.uin Lynip. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. 271 pp. $2.75. 


Tue author regards the Bible as a “vast 
library of human experience.” She as- 
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serts her determination to “avoid the 
confusion and limitation of meaning- 
less theological dogma.” She certainly 
succeeds in being untheological. There 
is some question, however, whether a 
mixture of oversimplified biblical criti- 
cism, “scientific” explanation of miracles 
after the manner of the 18th century 
rationalists, and a completely non- 
eschatological idea of the Kingdom of 
God, gets very close to “the great ideas 
of the Bible.” The long quotations from 
Moffatt’s translation, which form al- 
most half of the book, may be recom- 
mended without reservation. 


ALBERT C. WINN 





The Christian View of Science and 
Scripture, by BERNARD RamMM. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1954. 368 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts book is being hailed by many 
fundamentalists as a significant con- 
tribution to our thinking about the re- 
lationship of scientific knowledge and 
scriptural truth. We have become ac- 
customed to expect such strange and 
obscurantist things in this field from the 
pens of the biblical literalists that this 
volume, despite certain weaknesses, 
comes as a pleasant surprise. Indeed, 
the book is as concerned to flay the 
errors of a group it calls the “hyper- 
orthodox” as it is to criticize the outlook 
of the liberals and neo-orthodox (which 
it tends uncritically to lump together 
and bring under a single stricture ap- 
plicable in most cases only to modernist- 
liberalism). The book further com- 
mends itself for its appreciation of the 
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way in which science helps the theo- 
logical enterprise to purify itself of un- 
tenable views. 

The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with the more theoretical con- 
siderations involved in the relationship 
of science and Scripture, while the sec- 
ond part deals with particular natural 
sciences (astronomy, geology, biology, 
anthropology) in their relationship to 
biblical texts and contents. In the first 
part the author refers continually to 
much that is being said in the philo- 
sophical and theological fields, usually 
with better perception of issues in the 
field of the philosophy of science than 
in the field of theology. In the second 
part he reviews many of the latest find- 
ings in the scientific fields. 

Ramm understands that the Bible is 
not intended as a scientific text book. 
“... the Holy Spirit conveyed infallibly 
true theological doctrines in the cultural 
mold and terms of the days of the Bible 
writers, and did not give to the writers 
the secrets of modern science. It is a 
misunderstanding of the nature of in- 
spiration to seek such secrets in the 
various verses of the Bible” (p. 136). 
But Ramm also holds that “the theo- 
logical does at times overlap the scien- 
tific, e.g., matter is not eternal but 
created; the simple preceded the com- 
plex in the order of life; man is the 
latest and highest creation of God; 
Jesus was actually born of a virgin; 
or, the universe will have a demise and 
make way for the new heavens and the 
new earth” (ibid.). 

Ramm admits that biblical writings 
are bound to the cultural situation 
of their origin as far as “scientific state- 
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ments” are concerned yet he takes cer- 
tain such statements as essential to faith 
as though they were transcultural. This 
confusion would be minimized if the 
literalistic outlook of the author did not 
bind him so closely to certain convic- 
tions, which though valid interpreta- 
tively raise problems factually. Ramm 
seeks to avoid any dichotomy between 
theory and fact, yet hangs a good deal 
of his case on the assertion that biblical 
language about nature is non-postula- 
tional, that is, factual rather than theo- 
retical. 

In his effort to avoid the pitfalls of 
“hyperorthodoxy” and “modernism,” 
he tries to shun the dialectical method- 
ology of “neo-orthodoxy” together with 
what he regards as its false conclusions, 
for he rejects this method as giving in- 
sufficient room for the factual aspect 
of Christian truth. In doing this, it 
seems to this reviewer that he recreates 
some of the very problems he argues 
most vehemently must be avoided. 


Epwarp LeRoy Long, Jr. 





The Doctrine of Election in Tannaitic 
Literature, by BENJAMIN W. HELF- 
GoTT. King’s Crown Press, New 


York, 1954. 209 pp. $3.50. 


Tue concept that Israel is a divinely 
elected people provides the key to un- 
derstanding the nature of Judaism. It 
is a doctrine that is central in Jewish 
theology. 

The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine what effect St. Paul’s gospel that 
“in Christ Jesus the Gentiles are co- 
heirs, companions, and co-partners in 


the promise” (Eph. 3:6) had upon the 
Jewish doctrine of election. Mr. Helf- 
gott has attempted to establish the place 
of this challenge in the early develop- 
ment of the church and the effect of 
its impact on early rabbinic thought 
from the time of the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 A.D. to the time of the 
completion of the Mishnah under the 
editorship of Rabbi Judah Hanasi in 
the third century A.D. Although he 
finds no direct repudiation in rabbinic 
literature of the Christian doctrine of 
election he notes occasionally in some 
Haggadic passages statements which 
seem to imply that the rabbis were 
aware of this Christian challenge to 
the Jewish doctrine. Their response, 
however, was not that of debate or 
open polemic but rather a more em- 
phatic reaffirmation of the Jewish con- 
cept. 

The Rabbis emerged from the despair 
that gripped the Jewish people as a 
result of the destruction of the Temple 
with the conviction that Israel’s exist- 
ence did not depend upon the state and 
the sanctuary. Israel, they maintained, 
had not been rejected but had been 
called by God in perpetuity to a life of 
obedience to the Law or Torah. For 
the sake of Torah, Israel would be 
saved. 

There is no attempt in this study to 
evaluate the merits of the arguments 
presented in the Tanaaitic doctrine of 
election—simply a survey of the rabbinic 
statements on the subject, some of which 
are universalistic in scope, others quite 
particularistic. But whether their view- 
point is universalistic or quite exclusive, 
all the Rabbis emphasize firmly the ex- 
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clusive election of Israel by God. 

Mr. Helfgott has documented his 
study in great detail and has provided 
an excellent index. 


Rosert H. Boyp 





Trends and Frontiers in Religious 
Thought, by Harotp DEWo tr. Nat- 
ional Methodist Student Movement, 


Nashville, 1955. 139 pp. $1.50. 


Proressor L. H. DrEWo.F, whose 
Theology of the Living Church (re- 
cently reviewed in these pages) was 
widely acclaimed, offers here a popular 
introduction to recent theological move- 
ments in America, prepared particular- 
ly for college and university students. 
It is an excellent volume for young or 
old and is not without value for the 
minister as well. Dr. DeWolf views 
liberalism as an attempted accommoda- 
tion to the cultural situation which de- 
veloped after the turn of the century, 
fundamentalism as a reaction against 
liberalism which seemed to be betraying 
the essence of the gospel, and neo- 
orthodoxy as a more sophisticated re- 
action against the same movement. He 
attempts to view each of the major 
movements sympathetically from the 
inside and to recognize its values and 
then to indicate its limitations. He des- 
cribes the areas of agreement which 
had been shared all along by each of 
these three theological movements and 
then speaks hopefully of the widening 
agreements toward which they seem to 
be tending. In the final chapter, he 
looks to the road ahead and indicates 
the directions in which he believes the- 
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ology will move as it seeks to answer 
the questions of our present day. 

Dr. DeWolf has written sympathetic- 
ally, irenically, and constructively. His 
book is one which adherents of all 
schools, and no school will read to 
their profit. 





A Layman’s Guide to Protestant The- 
ology, by Witut1am Horpern. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1955. 
222 pp. $3.50. 


It has become increasingly clear that if 
the activity of laymen is to be guided 
by firm Christian convictions, they too 
need instruction in theology. Among 
the many recent books written to satisfy 
that need, this one is distinctive in pro- 
viding an outline and a critical evalua- 
tion of various schools of theology. 
After a brief historical introduction, 
dealing chiefly with the rise and vin- 
dication of orthodoxy, the author pre- 
sents such contemporary systems as 
fundamentalism, liberalism, neo-libera- 
lism, humanism, and neo-orthodoxy. 
The treatment is conscientious and 
irenic. Instead of playing up differences, 
Dr. Hordern concentrates on areas of 
agreement. He takes pains to defend 
extreme conservatives like Machen and 
Carnell against the charge of obscurant- 
ism. The summaries of Barth, Brunner, 
Niebuhr, and Tillich are particularly 
valuable. The author’s own position, 
described as “orthodoxy as a growing 
tradition,” relies upon Niebuhr, Tillich, 
Temple, and Donald Baillie. The differ- 
ence between this position and- neo- 
orthodoxy proper is not made clear. 
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When the attempt is made to cover 
so much ground in so short a treatise, 
over-generalizations and inaccuracies 
can hardly be avoided. Open to ques- 
tion are such statements as these: “‘Most 
fundamentalists believe in the ‘pre- 
millennial coming of Christ” (p. 62); 
“Most liberals would agree with the 
poet who said, ‘Some call it evolution, 
and others call it God’” (p.82). The 
central concept “orthodoxy” appears 
to be used quite uncritically. Its mean- 
ing varies when appropriated by the 
Greek Orthodox, the Southern Baptists, 
or the Missouri Lutherans. 

The author makes a brave attempt 
to present theology in the language of 
the ordinary man. Thus the Anselmic 
doctrine of the atonement means that 
Jesus “took the rap” in man’s place. 
And at the beginning of the present 
century orthodoxy was hanging on the 
ropes, was saved by the bell, but has 
come back fighting and taken the last 
couple of rounds on points. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the intricacies 
of the thought of a Paul Tillich have 
been made as plain. At the points 
where it makes its best contribution to 
the understanding of present day the- 
ology this remains a book for the the- 
ologically trained. As such it both re- 
quires and deserves careful study. 


T. A. KANTONEN 





Christianity and Science, by CHARLES 
E. RAvEN, Association Press, New 


York, 1955. 96 pp. $1.25. 


Tuts is one of the World Christian 
Books series, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, directed 
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primarily to the “younger churches,” 
and planned to help the Christian lay- 
man understand the relation of his faith 
to modern knowledge. Canon Raven 
is a doctor of science as well as of di- 
vinity; and is well fitted to handle the 
theme allotted to him. He examines 
the nature of the scientific approach; 
discusses the changes in the intellectual 
climate of the day; analyzes the reasons 
for conflict between science and the- 
ology; and then proceeds to show that 
the characteristics evidenced in Jesus’ 
attitude toward life are such as to form 
a bridge between the religious and 
scientific approaches to truth today. In 
the light of this he discusses the relation 
of some of the great Christian doctrines 
to the newer attitudes in science: the 
Lordship of Jesus, the nature of the 
love of God, the grace of God and the 
atonement in Christ, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit. While every chap- 
ter provides stimulating and often orig- 
inal thoughts, Chapter 4, on “The 
Change of Climate,” seems to the re- 
viewer the most fruitful. He speaks 
here of the revolution in scientific 
thought, and makes three points: first, 
that the claims for the rigidity of the 
so-called laws of nature have been as- 
sailed by scientists themselves; second, 
that the field of science has been ex- 
tended to take in the mental and social 
spheres, and that in these fields there 
is movement away from mechanistic 
views; and, third, that there is a re- 
appearance of theology in scientific 
thought. All of these, he says, “have 
had their influence increased by the 
sense or urgency due to the discovery of 
nuclear fission and its use in the atom 
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bomb.” This small book should not be 
neglected by students in this field. 


J. J. Murray 





The Creative Encounter: An Interpre- 
tation of Religion and the Social 
Witness, by Howarp THURMAN. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954. 153 pp. $2.00. 


THe four lectures comprising _ this 
volume deal with the nature and some 
of the consequences of that creative en- 
counter commonly called religious ex- 
perience, “the conscious and direct ex- 
posure of the individual to God.” It 
is the universality, or the universal pos- 
sibility of, such experience that is here 
emphasized. This “awareness of meet- 
ing God” is not thought of as a uniquely 
Christian possibility, and the author 
seems to mistrust any exclusive claim to 
a unique knowledge or experience of 
God. Dean Thurman offers his per- 
sonal witness out of his personal exper- 
ience, and no reader will doubt the 
sincerity and authenticity of his ac- 
count. It is uncomplicated, yet deeply 
perceptive; undecorated, yet striking 
and graceful in its expression. The first 
two lectures, the best of the book, speak 
of the human sense of the divine Pre- 
sence and its results in individual life 
and action. These pages are patently 
the work of a sensitive, discerning, and 
honest mind, nor could one fail while 
reading them to enter the author’s ex- 
perience and gain from it self-under- 
standing, stimulation, some elation of 
spirit. The author is thus far a poet. 
The later lectures speak of love as, first, 
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a necessity of the inner life, and then as 
a necessity of community, particularly 
of the Christian community. The sins of 
sectarianism and discrimination appear 
as prime present day offenses against 
what Dean Thurman calls “the Jesus 
idea” and its main derivative, a “vision 
of all men as children of God and the 
church as a social institution formally 
entrusted with this idea in our society 


FRANK BELL LEwis 





Ultimate Questions, by NATHANIEL 
MickLteM. Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1955. 136 pp. $2.00. 


IF one is interested in an up-to-date, 
highly suggestive study in Christian 
apologetics, this brief volume by a 
former professor of theology at Oxford 
will satisfy. It is vivid and beautifully 
written, yet very substantial and com- 
prehensive. 

The author begins by showing that 
the language of theology is not the 
exact, proof-bearing language of the 
natural sciences, but rather the language 
of poetry and of myth in the profound- 
est sense. It is more story than syllo- 
gism. At the same time, the evidences of 
Christian truth are basically historical, 
and not without a logic of their own. 
Our belief in the validity of the gospel 
rests upon certain facts of the life and 
death of Christ in which God is seen to 
have acted decisively in human history. 
These facts, central in world experience 
and redemptive in character, are shown 
to have the most far-reaching implica- 
tions of all facts within our knowledge; 
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so that our Lord is truly “cosmic” 
Christ. The ultimate questions revolve 
around him, and with a wise combina- 
tion of reason and faith one may best 
find the answers in the person and 
message of this Christ. 

Professor Micklem not only presents 
original thoughts of his own, but also 
many salient judgments of other the- 
ologians. He appears to have been par- 
ticularly impressed by Oman and Till- 
ich. He advances the intriguing idea 
that all theologies are contributions to 
a vast portrait gallery of Christ. The 
pictures, by artists as widely separated 
as Irenaeus and Karl Barth, are strik- 
ingly varied; yet all are recognizable 
as paintings of the selfsame Person. 
And all are of value to the open-minded 
student. 

JAMES OVERHOLSER 





Intelligible Religion, by Purr H. 
Puenix. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 189 pp. $2.75. 


THE aim of this book is to set forth an 
approach to religion which will have 
due regard for the demands of reason. 
The author seems to think of what he 
is doing here as an answer not only to 
skeptics, but to the “attack upon rea- 
son” which he sees as implied in much 
of the new emphasis on religion. “The 
rise of science is associated with the 
decline of religion. The resurgence of 
religion is linked with an attack upon 
reason.” He is in disagreement with 
those who conclude that reason and re- 
ligion are incompatible, or that religion 
and reason occupy different spheres, or 
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that reason must be subordinate to 
religion. 

The approach which he here advo- 
cates is “. .. also apparently at variance 
with the idea of ‘special revelation’ in 
the Jewish and Christian tradition.” 
“Ideas must be accepted as true only by 
the test of repeatable experience, and 
not on the ground that some powerful, 
or eloquent or venerable person has 
stated them.” 

Dr. Phenix does not seek to define re- 
ligion in general. “There are only par- 
ticular religions.” These he examines in 
the light of five basic, universal human 
experiences: Change, dependence, 
order, value, and imperfection. Here, 
for example, is one of the conclusions 
at which he arrives: “The infinite God 
or the perfect God might be taken 
simply as a symbol of the limitless 
wealth of possibilities inherent in ex- 
istence.” 

In the chapter in which he examines 
“The Christian Message,” a chapter in 
which the readers of INTERPRETATION 
would find special interest, he concludes 
that the heart of the Christian message 
is not in opposition to the method of 
reasonableness which is his criterion of 
judgment. He finds place, for example, 
for the Incarnation, the Resurrection, 
the Trinity, Salvation. His discussion of 
salvation as deliverance from “self- 
centeredness” which is “caused by the 
ever present fear of death” is most help- 
ful. He does not, see the Christian mes- 
sage as being unique. “Is it true that 
there is ‘no other name given under 
heaven by which men must be saved’? 
The answer seems to be clearly No. It 
is right to recognize the genuine power 
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and illumination of the Christian mes- 
sage without asserting its exclusiveness 
of all other messages of salvation.” 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER 





Otherworldliness and the New Testa- 
ment, by Amos N. WILpEr. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1954. 124 
pp. $1.75. 


SMALL in size, and relatively small in 
price, here is a work that is great in 
value. It is a sharp critique of any 
tendency to obscurantism in theology or 
Christian experience, and at the same 
time a fine analysis of the basic charac- 
ter of the New Testament message. 

This much can be said: the book 
raises more interesting questions per 
page than many do in toto. And it does 
so in language that is as solid and in- 
teresting as its major concern. Professor 
Wilder is never dull. In fact, his writing 
is so fine that each of the four chapters 
in this book qualifies in that rare class 
as really good essays. 

There are objections. At times the 
reader may wonder whether the ad- 
versaries demolished here had much 
reality. And it is unfortunate that, as is 
often the case, when the author comes 
to the more positive elements, in his 
last essay, he is weakest. But this may 
simply be a necessity forced upon him 
by his subject. At any rate these are 
minor matters in a book that makes 
plain that the real Christian message 
makes more sense than “orthodox 
formulas” or “noble liberal teachings” 
or even than the “recent existentialist 
challenge to a total surrender.” 
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Approaches to God, by Jacques Mari- 
TAIN. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. $2.50. 


Tuts volume is the first in a series 
under the general title “World Perspec- 
tives,” edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. 
In her preface the editor makes some 
large claims for the new enterprise. She 
calls for a “revolution in human thought 

. analogous to the fundamental as- 
sertions of Christianity; or to the begin- 
ning of a new scientific era” (pp. ix-x). 
It is just possible that such a revolution 
is never made to order or subject to our 
call, but let that pass. The enterprise of 
fostering a clearer understanding of the 
perspectives of various cultures is ur- 
gently needed. 

Surely, no better start could be made 
than this work by Maritain, generally 
acknowledged as the ablest exponent of 
Neo-Thomism today. Here in concise 
and clear form are the classic five argu- 
ments for the existence of God. Mari- 
tain also takes account of some modern 
objections to these arguments. 

But with all that, what do the argu- 
ments prove? If a deductive argument 
is valid, its conclusions must be con- 
tained in the premises. If anything new 
is introduced the argument is invalid. 
So the five arguments depend, as Mari- 
tain himself points out, on certain 
premises. He calls them “self-evident 
truths,” but they are really postulates. 
The principle of causality is such a 
premise. Further, if one proves God 
as the First Cause, all one has proved 
is a God proportionate to this world 
and the God who is exactly adequate to 
account for the physical world is not the 
God of the Bible. 
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It would seem that if the arguments 
are all that Maritain and other Catholic 
philosophers claim for them, then the 
existence of one atheist is a puzzle. One 
would have to dispose of him by saying 
that his philosophy is not adequate, or 
that he has not learned the difference 
between in potentia and in actu. 


Yet Maritain argues that to prove 
the existence of God is to prove a God 
who “infinitely surpasses us.” “To 
demonstrate the existence of God is not 
to submit Him to our grapplings, nor 
to define Him, nor to take possession 
of Him” (p. 13). We can only observe 
that this is an unusual meaning to give 
to the words “proof” and “demonstra- 
tion.” 


Maritain develops a “sixth way” de- 
riving from the impossibility of the 
thinking self coming into being in time. 
There is an eternal quality in thought 
that is here transferred to the thinker. 
We can account for our ability to think 
only if we have existed from all eternity 
in God, that is, as thought by him. 
The brief form in which this argument 
is stated is not convincing. For surely a 
distinction is to be made between our 
existence as thinkers in time and con- 
ditioned by time and our existence as 
thought by God, unless indeed one in- 
troduces idealistic dimensions into the 
meaning of the words “thought by 
Him.” 


Happily Maritain deals briefly but 
suggestively with other approaches to 
God. The “insatiable thirst for the be- 
yond” that lives in poetry and music is 
one. Also the choice of the right for 
its own sake implies “Sovereign Rea- 
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son.” The longing for the beatific vision 
of God is itself an evidence of the God 
who is the source of that hunger. 


J. Harry Cotton 





The Faith That Rebels, by D.S. Carns. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954. 260 pp. $3.00. 


TuIs is a reprint of a book first pub- 
lished in 1928 and is the sixth edition 
through which it has passed. There are 
some books that continue to live be- 
cause of their intellectual and spiritual 
vitality. This book is among them. Its 
subtitle, “A Re-examination of the 
Miracles of Jesus,” immediately lets us 
know that it is dealing with a difficult 
question that has to be answered by 
every generation in its own way. This 
was Cairn’s answer for his day; and in 
some ways it is a bit irrelevant to our 
day—especially his attempt to offset the 
extreme scientism of his day. 


However, the general drift of his logic 
is still quite pertinent to our understand- 
ing of the miracles of Jesus. In trying 
to understand them, he sides with 
neither the traditionalist or the modern- 
ist position. Between these two, Cairns 
takes what he believes to be the biblical 
position which may be briefly sum- 
marized in this way: God is sovereign 
and all things are possible to him since 
he is the creator of all things. Jesus re- 
vealed the will of the Father through 
what he did as well as through what he 
said. Thus, the miracles are revelations 
of the will of the Father to overcome 
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tragedy and catastrophe and to restore 
all things to the relationship in which 
they were created. These miracles, in 
turn, are shown to be accompanied al- 
ways by two things: prayer and the 
working of the Holy Spirit. Thus, Jesus 
is the channel through which God is 
revealing to the world the nature of 
kingdom in which, through prayer and 
the power of the Spirit, evil is over- 
come. Undergirding it all is faith, the 
faith that rebels against evil of every 
sort and seeks through prayer and the 
work of the Spirit to overcome it. Thus, 
the miracles are signs or evidences of the 
kingdom of God, rather than evidences 
of the deity of Christ. His deity rests on 
other bases than these. 

Miracles, therefore, do not end with 
Christ and the apostles. As long as 
there is a faith that rebels and prays 
and submits to the power of the Spirit 
there will continue to be miracles, dif- 
ferent in kind and degree perhaps, but 
miracles nevertheless. 

Two things about this book stand 
out in the mind of this reviewer. First 
of all is the fine, clear exegesis of the 
passages dealing with miracles and the 
analysis of their relationship to the rest 
of the books in which they are found. 
It is this biblical understanding that is 
the foundation of all that the author 
has to say. The second thing is the 
cogent logic which is easily followed 
and comes to definite and clear-cut 
conclusions, 

This is a book that has endured and 
which will continue to endure. Though 
the price may seem a little high for a 
reprint, it is still worth it. 

LEsLiz BULLOCK 


Christian Affirmations, by W. NorMAN 
PitTENGER. Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, New York, 1954. 159 pp. 
$2.50. 


Dr. PitTENGER, who is professor of 
Christian apologetics in the General 
Theological Seminary, adds to his long 
list of previous books this present vol- 
ume of essays on some of the central 
affirmations of the Christian faith, with 
an emphasis on the import of our dis 
tinctive Christian beliefs upon the lives 
of men and women in the present hour. 

The first section deals with six ques- 
tions often asked by laymen, and in 
substance they are addresses delivered 
at Trinity Church, New York, on suc- 
ceeding Tuesday evenings in November 
and December of 1953. The second 
section presents four discourses on the 
general topic of worship, which were 
delivered as the Penick Lectures at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in November, 1952. 
The basis of the third section was an 
address given to the clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut on the general 
theme of “our faith and its implications 
for life.” 

Because of the differences in the pur- 
poses for which these three sections were 
originally intended and as a consequence 
the difference in the methods of treat- 
ment, this book as a whole does not 
have a structural unity as much as a 
psychological unity. 


With its stress upon the necessity of a 
firm grasp upon the basic doctrines 
found in our Creed, with its clear in- 
terpretations of the nature of true wor- 
ship, and with its insistence upon the 
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need of a vital relationship between 
faith, worship, and Christian life, this 
book sounds a note of positive and 
courageous Christian confidence which 
sorely needs to be sounded today. 


MARSHALL Scott Woopson 





We Live by Faith: A Layman’s Guide 
to Christian Beliefs, by Rusy Lor- 
NELL. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1955. 143 pp. $2.00. 


“BECOMING a Christian is like injecting 
something into your bloodstream. It 
changes you. The Christian faith is a 
pervasive thing that affects all of your 
attitudes, all of your actions, all of your 
habit patterns.” With these words the 
author sets the pattern for the book in 
terms which are refreshingly simple even 
when stated within the framework of 
theology and philosophy. Everyone, 
whether he will admit it or not, lives by 
faith, a faith which is manifest in the 
simplest things of life as well as in per- 
sonal and social relationships. 

“This book is not an attempt to 
‘prove’ the Christian faith. It is merely 
an attempt to have us look at the Chris- 
tian faith to see what it actually does 
declare. . . .” In this the book succeeds. 





The Renewal of Man: The Christian 
Faith Series, by ALEXANDER MILLER. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1955. 184 pp. $2.95. 


Tuis is the first of a unique series of re- 
ligious books designed for the intelligent 
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general reader. Under the supervision 
of Reinhold Niebuhr as consulting edi- 
tor they are planned as “an effort to 
state the main outlines of a biblical 
faith which understands the unity of 
men in body and soul; the meaningful- 
ness of human history and the great 
obscurities of meaning which must be 
clarified; which rejects all idolatries of 
ancient or modern days; which wor- 
ships a majestic and mysterious God 
who transcends all temporal realities 
but whose character is ‘disclosed’ in a 
particular drama of history which must 
be apprehended by faith” (p. 9). The 
shop talk of theology is scrupulously 
avoided, There is to be no effort to cut 
down the dimensions of the Christian 
faith or to adapt it to the modern mind. 
Four other books in this series are an- 
nounced and the first two of these have 
already appeared in print. They are 
Man’s Knowledge of God, by William 
J. Wolf; Doing the Truth, by James A. 
Pike; The Strangeness of the Church, 
by Daniel Jenkins; and Hardness of 
Heart, by Edmond Cherbonnier. “The 
Renewal of Man is a book that spells 
out in contemporary terms the doctrine 
of justification by faith, which is at the 
heart of Christianity as it appears in 
that most revered— and most neglected 
—of books, the Bible.” 

Chapter I is entitled “Man at the 
End of His Tether.” It presents in case 
studies from the works of authors such 
as Graham Greene, Arthur Koestler, 
and others, the dilemma of modern man 
and his cry for renewal. The second 
chapter points out the fundamental dif- 
ference between the faith of the Bible 
as it is grounded in God’s redemptive 
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acts in history and the other religions 
of mankind. In the next chapter the 
author points to the salvation which 
has come through Christ and reaffirms 
in contemporary terms the fundamental 
Protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. The chapter on “The 
Ethics of Justification” defines the 
moral and ethical standards of the 
Christian community as they are set in 
contrast to the ethics of secular society. 
Chapter 5 studies the relation between 
biblical religion and the problems of 
justice. The author believes that the 
Christian community must inevitably 
seek for justice in the political and 
economic order. The closing chapters 
deal with the impact of the Christian 
faith on our intellectual life, with the 
recovery of the Protestant doctrine of 
vocation, and with the preserving of 
the integrity of the church in the midst 
of our modern culture. 

We find ourselves in basic agreement 
with the underlying purpose of this 
series of books, and sympathetic with 
the effort of the author of this book to 
give a fresh presentation of the great 
doctrine of salvation by faith alone. We 
have some doubts as to whether the 
book will be read and understood by 
many people. The effort to avoid theo- 
logical “shop talk” leads at times to 
obscurity rather than clarity. No reader 
can miss the “impassioned fervor” with 
which the book is written, but only a 
limited number of its readers will catch 
its central theme in its relevance to 
modern life. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 


Faith and Behavior: Christian Answers 
to Moral Problems, by CHAD WALSH 
and Eric MONTIZAMBERT. More- 
house-Gorham Co., New York, 1954. 
188 pp. $2.75. 





A singularly attractive and helpful book, 
this is an attempt to give Christian 
answers to the specific moral dilemmas 
of everyday life. The book is based 
largely on questions submitted by per- 
sons seeking guidance from the church, | 


and contains for the most part carefully 

















worded, consistently Christian answers 
to those questions. 

The authors are loyal to the Angeli- 
can tradition, and both the theoretical 
chapters on the nature of Christian 


ethics and the application of Christian 








moral principles to specific problems 
reflect the Catholic or Thomistic point 


of view. Nevertheless much of the book 





will be appreciated by persons of all 
branches of the church. 

The appeal of this kind of prescrip- 
tion for the moral life is apparent to all 
of us. Many persons in our troubled 
and uncertain times are hungry for 
clear-cut Christian answers to immed- 
iate problems that confront them, and 
turn eagerly to whomever will tell them 
what to do. The danger of this ap- 
proach to Christian ethics is also obvi- 
ous. The Christian life cannot be re- 
duced to rules (a fact of which the 
authors of this book are aware), nor 
can the Christian’s behavior toward 
God and man be outlined for him in 
detail. Such procedure runs the risk 





of leading to slavery rather than to 
freedom. The insight of the Christian 


























church that every man stands in the 
presence of God with God’s uncondi- 
tional love calling him to a response of 
love, the further insistence of the Re- 
formation on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith rather than by works, 
leads us to know the Christian life as a 
life in fellowship with God and man 
rather than as a life in which one merely 
A Protestant 
Christian ethic offers less specific guid- 


does the proper thing. 


ance for meeting the specific situation 
than does this book, but it holds out to 
the believer the hope of maturity in 
Christ. 

RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Concise Dictionary of Ancient History, 
by P. G. Woopcock. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1955. 465 pp. 
$6.00. 


A reference book containing historical, 
geographical, and mythological entries, 
mostly Greek and Roman, but some 
Hebraic, Egyptian, Persian, and Anglo- 
Saxon. Useful, but by no means com- 


plete. 





Treasury of Philosophy, edit. by Dacc- 
BERT D. Runes. Philosophical Li- 


brary, New York, 1954. 1280 pp. 
$15.00. 
A dictionary of influential thinkers 


rather than philosophers in the tech- 


nical sense) in ancient and modern 
times; there are noticeable omissions, 
but compensation is found in the in- 
clusion of many little known Eastern 
philosophers and religionists—Chinese, 


Arabian, Indian, and Jewish. In ad- 
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dition to the brief, but valuable bio- 
graphical sketch of each philosopher, 
there is a paragraph or two, occasionally 
two or three pages, selected as a sample 
of his thought. The book as a whole is 
helpful for reference, or for reading. 





The Sword and the Cross, by ROBERT 
M. Grant. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 144 pp. 
$2.75. 


1955; 


Dr. GRANT, whose earlier volume, T he 
Bible and the Church, established his 
reputation as a careful historical scholar, 
enhances that reputation in the present 
volume which traces and discusses the 
Roman Government’s opposition to 
Christ from Nero, a.p. 64, to Galerius, 
A.D. 311, when the policy of persecution 
had patently failed. 

Dr. Grant makes it clear that the 
ruling classes in Rome supported the 
Roman religion, because it gave religi- 
ous sanction to the ideology upon which 
first the Republic and then the Empire 
was based. It became the established 
policy of the state to oppose “foreign” 
religions, because they threatened to 
become centers of disaffection and be- 
cause, not infrequently, they introduced 
practices which undermined accepted 
moral principles. 

Christianity appeared dangerous on 
both of these scores, and, with some 
justification. Many of the charges— 
incest and cannibalism, for example— 
were absurd, reflecting the grossest igno- 
rance of Christianity’s true nature, but, 
on the other hand, some Christian sects 
went to an extreme of asceticism on the 


one hand and to a dangerous liber- 
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tinism on the other. It is true that 
Jesus, Paul, First Peter, and the Chris- 
tian apologists in general inculcated 
obedience to the state even under provo- 
cation, but some of the earlier Chris- 
tians were in fact hostile to the state 
(it is possible, Dr. Grant thinks, that 
some of those who confessed in Nero’s 
reign were actually guilty of arson) and 
the Book of Revelation was a subversive 
document filled with hate against Rome. 
Dr. Grant believes that the discovery 
of this book was probably responsible 
for the basic legal decision reached un- 
der Trajan that Christianity was an 
illicit religion. The apocalyptic expec- 
tation of the millenium, largely based 
on Revelation, he holds, would further 
arouse the suspicions of the Roman 
authorities. 

Other oriental religions were ac- 
cepted by the Roman Government dur- 
ing this period because of popular pres- 
sure and because the Roman Govern- 
ment was able to take them over into 
the Roman system. Christianity was 
more dangerous, because it was a Closely 
knit and growing body and under strict 
hierarchical control. 

The Government could have dis- 
covered that Christianity held no real 
danger for the state and that it might 
have indeed strengthened it if it had 
taken pains to investigate more carefully 
and, particularly, if it had not been 
obsessed with the idea that the safety of 
the state demanded religious control. 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Grant indi- 
cates, this idea did not die when Galer- 
ius finally issued the Edict of Toleration. 
“The real problem,” says Dr. Grant, 
“Jay in Rome’s confusion of the religi- 


ous with the secular. Rome claimed 
that Caesar’s realm was based on the 
power of the gods. Rome could not 
recognize the existence of areas divorced 
from the control of the state and its 
gods even when faith in the gods had 
been shaken.” 

Some students will regret the lack 
of footnotes in this rich, thoughtful, 
and, at times, provocative treatise, but 
the more important sources are indi- 
cated in the text. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





Calvin: A Life, by EMANUEL STICKEL- 
BERGER, translated by Davin G. GEL- 
ZER. John Knox Press, Richmond, 


Virginia, 1954. 174 pp. $2.75. 


EMANUEL STICKELBERGER, a Continen- 
tal novelist and poet, here makes his 
contribution to the Calvin literature. 
This is the first of his works to appear 
in English. It is of modest size but it is 
interesting reading. 

The author’s story of Calvin’s life be- 
gins in 1528 when the Reformer left the 
University of Paris to pursue legal studies. 
From that point, in the course of seven 
chapters, we relive with Calvin his con- 
version, the writing of the /nstitutes, the 
first abortive experience in Geneva, the 
sojourn in Strasbourg, the years of 
struggle in Geneva from 1541 to 1555, 
and finally the period of triumph. By 
far the longest chapter is that which 
treats Calvin’s dealings with his oppo- 
nents: Castellio, Balsec, Gruet, the 
Perrin group, and Servetus. It is the 


reviewer's opinion that Calvin’s early 


life, educational experiences, and hu- 
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manist period should have been treated. 
At numerous points the author urgently 
takes issue with Kampschulte’s biog- 
raphy and interpretation of the Re- 
former. 

Stickelberger writes as an ardent ad- 
mirer of Calvin. He seems as much 
concerned to create a favorable impres- 
sion of the Reformer as to give a sober 
account of the man’s life. In places— 
though not throughout—the writing 
consists of a dramatic presentation, espe- 
cially in the first chapter which deals 
with Calvin’s conversion and his sup- 
posed leadership of the Reformed move- 
ment which centered in Etienne de la 
Forge’s house. All in all, it is the poet 
in Stickelberger which moves the pen. 
The facts of history are fused by the 
imagination. This is the author’s attrac- 
tive way of “animating history.” For 
this reason, the text must be used cau- 
tiously. For example, the writer suggests 
that Calvin experienced a decisive 
change of mind toward Protestantism 
as early as 1532, perhaps even during 
his sojourns in Orléans and Bourges. 
Also, the Reformer persuaded Nicholas 
Cop to present the living Word in his 
rectorial address and, as a matter of 
fact, wrote the manuscript. 

The text is of somewhat uneven style. 
The logic governing the paragraph di- 
visions is obscure. There are a number 
of solecisms and awkward constructions. 
To what extent this is due to the process 
of translation, this reviewer cannot tell, 
for he does not have access to the Ger- 
man text. An index of about 250 
items is added to the text, but in one 
case at least( Kampschulte) not all of 
the passages where the name occurs are 
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cited. There is a brief bibliography of 
39 titles, which are not alphabetically 
arranged. All of the notes to the text 
(214 of them) are gathered together 
at the end of the book. 

Despite its minor faults, this is a 
worthwhile book. There is a place for 
interpretations and animated histories. 
Stickelberger gives us valuable insights 
into the spirit of Calvin as well as in- 
formation about him. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 





The Quickening Word, A Theological 
Answer to the Challenge of Islam, by 
LauRENCE E. Brown. W. Heffer 
and Sons, Cambridge, England, 1955. 
110 pp. ros. 6d. 


Tuts book represents a profound at- 
tempt to rethink and re-express the 
meaning of the Christian faith. The 
author is led to this attempt by what he 
considers to be the divine purpose in the 
rise and growth of Islam—to reveal that 
the failure to communicate the gospel 
to the Moslems arose from a failure to 
understand it by the Christians them- 
selves. Hence arises the two-fold pur- 
pose of the book: to recover the mean- 
ing of Christian faith, and to express the 
rediscovered meaning in terms the Mos- 
lem can understand. The major sig- 
nificance of the book is not its message 
or approach to Islam, but its restate- 
ment of traditional Christian theology 
in terms of modern scientific thought. 
The reinterpretation makes special use 
of biology, with many insights derived 
from evolution. The author is not con- 
tent with the form of conclusions drawn 
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up in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries, 
or with terms of another age and cul- 
ture and of Greek philosophy. He con- 
tends that retaining orthodox symbols 
of the early church leads to the mis- 
understanding of Christian faith, and 
thus seeks out of the storehouse of mod- 
ern knowledge to make real the truth 
and meaning of the gospel. 

All will appreciate the problem the 
author wrestles with and be sympathetic 
with his purpose. There will be much 
disagreement with various aspects of his 
restatement. This book will have in- 
terest for all who are concerned about 
communicating the gospel in the Twen- 
tieth Century and will have special ap- 
peal for men of science. 


T. WATSON STREET 





A History of Preaching, by Epwin C. 
DarcGAN. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, 1955. 1,169 pp. $7.95. 


A timely reprint of our most compre- 
hensive account; the two volumes here 
combined in one trace the story from 
the Apostolic Fathers to the 20th cen- 
tury, exclusive of American preaching, 
which the author had hoped to include 
in a third, but never written volume. 





fehovah’s Witnesses, by RoYSTON PIKE. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1954- 140 pp. $2.75. 


THIs account, by a well-known British 
author, is one of the best studies we 
possess of a sect which has been much 
in the public eye in recent years. Clearly 


and objectively the author tells what 
the average reader will wish to know 
about the Jehovah’s Witnesses—who 
they are, what they teach, and what 
they do. The only comparable study is 
The fehovah’s Witnesses by Herbert H. 
Stroup. Stroup’s volume is particularly 
strong on the human aspects of the 
movement. The present volume gives us 
a clearer account of its doctrinal beliefs, 





The Christian Imprint, by Frep P. 
Corson. The Abingdon Press, New 


York, 1955. 156 pp. $2.50. 


BisHop Corson has written a thought- 
ful and well-balanced book on the es- 
sential place of Christian education in 
the American way of life. The most re- 
freshing thing about his production is 
the fact that he gives no quarter to con- 
temporary secularism, as he presents the 
content and method of the Christian 
imprint. 

The book begins with a listing of 
Christianity’s competitors in this mod- 
ern world: Those who ignore God and 
regard the moral code of the Gospel as 
a trifle; those who teach youth to deny 
God, disciples of Fascism and Com- 
munism; and those who have gone 
about making sin respectable, the “in- 
iquitous.” The author points out that 
our present program of education, both 
public and religious, fails to meet the 
challenge of these hostile forces. Only a 
long period of re-education can serve to 
cure its defects. 


The clue to Christian education is a 
new approach, involving vital align- 
ment of content with method, doctrine 
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Anxiety in Christian Experience 


By WAYNE E. OATES. Why certain kinds of anxiety are a necessary part of 
Christian experience. Based on Biblical material and findings of modern 
psychology. Published Oct. 10 $3.00 


The Great Invitation and Other Sermons 


By EMIL BRUNNER. 22 sermons demonstrating Brunner’s fervid evangelical 
inspiration and his characteristic concern with practical things. An outstanding 
book by one of the greatest living theologians. Published Nov.7 $3.00 


Christ and the Caesars 
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Christianity and Symbolism 
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munity. Published Nov. 7 $4.50 
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with experience, and truth with every- 
day living. The body of this teaching 
is to be found in the Christian doctrines 
of the body, of the mind, of the spirit, 
and of the social order. Dr. Corson’s 
analysis of these doctrines is the very 
heart of the book. His contribution at 
this point is thorough and stimulating. 


The final chapter discusses the goal 
of Christian education, which is a per- 
son, who has attained to the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of the 
Master. The power of right example, 
the goad of Christian discipline, and 
the checking of theory by experience, 
are offered as the major tools for mak- 
ing the Christian imprint permanent 


and resistant to the acids of modernity. 


P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 





The Purposes of Higher Education, by 
Huston Situ. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1955. 218 pp. $3.50. 


THE modern university reflects the con- 
fused complexity of the contemporary 
world. With the specialization of dis- 
ciplines, the multiplicity of departments, 
the problem of communication among 
scholars, and above all the disagree- 
ment upon philosophies and assump- 
tions, it is small wonder that students 
graduate into a world of rapid change 
with a sense of bewilderment. 


While many faculties, following the 
second World War, sought to devise a 
“general education” or a “core curricu- 
lum,” the faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity attempted a more fundamental 


task: agreement upon the aims and 
purposes of higher education. A com- 
mittee representing sixteen disciplines 
devoted a year and a half to a discus- 
sion of these matters. Individually, its 
members were “proponents of prag- 
matism, scientism, religion, naturalism, 
idealism, transcendentalism, near-posi- 
tivism, together with generous sprink- 
lings of electicism and uncrystallized in- 
tuitions.” 

The examination of opposing values 
among these professors (Part I), as 
summarized by the philosopher who 
prepared this book, is brilliant. In 
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analyzing six “‘opposites,’” assumptions 
are explored, inconsistencies are re- 
vealed, and a reasoned commitment is 
sought. Every university faculty might 
wisely consider whether there can be a 
coherent curriculum if the faculty mem- 
bers have not perceived the issues in- 
volved in absolutism vs. relativism, ob- 
jectivity vs. commitment, freedom vs. 
authority, egoism vs. altruism, the indi- 
vidual vs, the state, sacred vs. secular. 

Part II presents nineteen specific ob- 
jectives for liberal education. These do 
not hang together as a net of principles, 
for genuine coherence presupposes a 
clear and single philosophy. This is pre- 
cisely what the committee members did 
not possess in common. Yet the diversity 
of the faculty reflects an incontestable 
fact of our culture; and it is illuminat- 
ing to discover how far a group of in- 
telligent men can agree upon the aims 
of higher education. 


The purpose of this enlightening 
study is similar to that of the ecumeni- 
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cal movement in religion; and there 
are many who believe that the realm 
of higher education is in grave need of 
ecumenicity. 

James G. LEYBURN 





The Task of Christian Education, by 
D. CamMpBELL Wycorr. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 
172 pp. $2.75. 


THE author’s stated purpose is “‘to give 
a picture of the whole task of Christian 
education that will be stimulating and 
broadening to the worker in the field.” 
Essentially this purpose is achieved. 
Therefore, this book has real signifi- 
cance for every person who takes seri- 
ously the church’s task in Christian 
education. The book reflects the view- 
point and skills of a thoroughly compe- 
tent scholar who is completely at home 
in Christian education and all its re- 
lated disciplines. 

The theme is developed in five sec- 
tions. The first deals with “The Status 
of Christian Education.” This presents 
a bird’s-eye view of Christian educa- 
tion as it actually exists today, its im- 
mediate background and problems, its 
dominant concepts, its aims, activities 
and methods. Part Two considers “The 
Life in Christ,” dealing with the Bible, 
the church, and the validity of the 
Christian answer to life’s fundamental 
problems. Part Three reaches into the 
vital area of “The Transformation of 
Personality.” Here the author deals 
clearly with the elements and processes 
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that make up human personality and 
shows how they may be used in Chris- 
tian education. Part Four, “Specific 
Concerns,” has probably the most stim- 
ulating chapter in the book on “Plan- 
ning the Curriculum,” as well as a com- 
prehensive cataloging and definition of 
“Emerging Opportunities” which con- 
front Christian educators today. The 
fifth section contains a summary and a 
challenging conclusion. 

The book may be criticized from two 
viewpoints. The treatment lacks ex- 
amples and illustrations and tends to 
the abstract. This fault is inherent in 
the author’s purpose of compressing the 
whole task of Christian education into 
172 pages. This can be remedied by 
careful study which the book genuinely 
merits. Second, the author does not ap- 
pear to give sufficiently serious consid- 
eration to the newer movements in 
Christian thought to which the terms 
“crisis theology” and “biblical theology” 
may be applied, nor to the application 
of such ideas to Christian education un- 
der the concepts of “‘confrontation” and 
“encounter.” Christian education is still 
looking for a more profound under- 
standing of the problem of evil in man 
and a more dynamic solution thereof 
than the writer seems to recognize 
sufficiently. 

Essentially however, this book is a 
real contribution to the field and a care- 
ful study thereof will richly repay all of 
those who are seriously interested in the 
program of Christian education in the 
local church. 


Davin B. WALTHALL 
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Conquering the Seven Deadly Sins, by 
Lance Wess. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1955. 216 pp. $3.00. 


Tue classical Christian tradition has 
long held the seven deadly sins as con- 
sisting in pride, envy, anger, dejection, 
avarice, gluttony, and lust. Building 
on these expressions of man’s wicked- 
ness, Dr. Webb brings together sound 
psychology, pertinent literary insights, 
and worthwhile religious interpreta- 
tion. As a consequence, he has pro- 
duced a book that is better rounded 
than so many of the products of the 
“self-help” school of religious interpre- 
tation so dominant in our day. For ex- 
ample, while recognizing valid psycho- 
logical insights into the nature of de- 
velopment of human personality, the 
author is not afraid to call sin by its 
name. He defines sin as “misplaced 
self-love . . . rooted in the will and the 
affections.” He declares further that sin 
is “not just a failure to grasp intellectu- 
ally the nature of truth and light.” He 
emphasizes also the fact that behind 
our sins there lies the reality of sin, and 
this 


which psychiatrists can not finally deal 


human condition is something 
with. As he says, “They can help, but 
without the aid of true religion they can 
at best only patch up our self-sufficiency 
for a while.” As a consequence of the 
author’s realistic grappling with the 
human situation from the standpoint 
of a religious philosophy, rather than 
from the standpoint of a shallow, false 
psychology, he emphasizes the need for 
man to come to God through Christ 
and to seek the forgiveness for his sin 
as well as his sins. The core of Dr. 
Webb’s approach to victory, therefore, 
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is the religious experience. In line with 
this basic premise there are no tech- 
niques or ten-step formulas that can be 
pasted on the bathroom mirror. While 
not a great book, this is a definitely 
worthwhile book and one of the few 
that gets beyond the surface of our 
human needs. 

The author follows the pattern of 
setting forth the nature of each of the 
seven deadly sins, illustrated by perti- 
nent material from classical literature 
or the modern drama. He then leads 
the reader into the realm of the religi- 
Ous resources that are available for the 
overcoming of the particular sin in 
question. Strikingly enough, he adds 
to the classical list a chapter on anxiety 
and worry. This book can be recom- 
mended as a most helpful addition to 
the library of the pastoral minister and 
also as a stimulus to preaching in terms 
of modern weaknesses in a practical 
fashion. It does not leave out the gospel. 


KENNETH G. PHIFER 





Spiritual Values in Shakespeare, by 
ERNEST MARSHALL Howse. The 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1955. 


158 pp. $2.50. 


Spiritual Vaules in Shakespeare is a 
book which treats the great master as if 
he were—what indeed he is—a living 
spirit, capable of speaking directly to 
our minds and hearts. This breath of 
fresh air by Ernest Marshall Howse is 
a welcome 


antidote to the dissecting 


techniques of scholars whose sterilities 


threaten even Shakespeare with loss of 
the warmth of life. Dr. Howse brings 






































to his interpretation a wide-ranging 

familiarity with literature which gives 

rich background to his recognition of 

the depth and breadth of spiritual 

meaning in the dramas of Shakespeare. 

There is no pretention in the book. The 
author does not “read into” Shake- 

speare what he wants to find there. Nor 
has he occasion to do so. He shows us 
that if we but listen, the characters of 
the great plays step forth to speak irre- 
sistibly about the spiritual truths of life. 
They warn us against jealousy, ambi- 
tion, and ingratitude. They tell us that 
good intentions are not enough. And 
they demonstrate that although “the 
good life” is not easy to achieve, any 
other life is the “wasteland” of T. S. 
Eliot. Especially memorable are the 
chapters on Othello and The Merchant 
of Venice. The chain of evil forged by 
Iago recalls the warnings of Hebrew 
prophets and Greek tragic dramatists, 
warnings needed by heedless and am- 
bitious human beings. But even stronger 
than the evil that men do is the good 
of which they are capable, as Portia’s 
magic words affirm. Perhaps Dr. Howse 
is at his best in his presentation of 
Shylock — the man wronged and in- 
jured, the victim of a cruelty that comes 
from the pressures of the bigoted, un- 
thinking majority. Here Shakespeare 
points toward some of the gravest dan- 
gers of the 20th century. This is only 
one of several revelations in Dr. Howse’s 
book which will help us to see ourselves 
more clearly, against the perspective of 
him who held the mirror up to nature 
as none before or since has been able 


to do. 


RutuH Davies 
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The Whole Armor of God, by RALPH 
W. Sockman. Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1955. 78 pp. 
$1.00. 


Tuts book is a call to full and adven- 
turesome Christian living. Convinced 
that the whole gospel should be 
preached, and that “we need to get 
back to the springs of our faith in order 
to keep the streams of our thinking 
pure” the author confronts the reader 
with the deeper significances of Paul’s 
challenge to “take the whole armor of 
God.” In seven striking chapters he 
shows how this armor enables one to 
withstand the forces of evil, and aggres- 
sively to carry the message of God’s 
love to a world in need. This is a stim- 
ulating and challenging book for minis- 
ters and laymen alike. 





The Passion of the King: A Book for 
Holy Week and Easter, by FREDERICK 
C. Grant. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1955. 107 pp. $2.50. 


WHEN a scholar writes a book of per- 
sonal devotions one can usually expect 
a high quality of biblical interpretation. 
Dr. Grant does not fail us in this regard 
in the present volume. He brings to his 
interpretation of the events of the Pas- 
sion Week of our Lord a rich under- 
standing of the background of the Scrip- 
ture involved. In addition there are 
keen insights which relate the familiar 
story to the problems of modern life. 
Written as a devotional book to be used 
during the Easter season, it has appro- 
priate prayers at the conclusions of 
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chapters dealing with each day and 
with the seven words of Christ from the 
cross. It is an excellent devotional study 


for any season of the year. 





A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life, by WiLt1am Law, edited and 
abridged by JoHN MEISTER. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 


158 pp. $2.50. 


A short and fresh form of the great de- 
votional classic, growing out of its ex- 
perienced power by a group of dedi- 


cated laymen and their pastor. 





The Woman of Tekoah and Other Ser- 
mons on Bible Characters, by CLAR- 
ENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY. Abing- 
don Press, New York and Nashville, 


1955. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. MAcaArRTNEY has been called the 
master of the biographical sermon. This 
volume of twelve sermons is further 
proof of the truth of that designation. 
With a fascinating selection of some 
facet of character, with an eloquent 
style, with an outpouring of illustra- 
tions, he proclaims the old, certain 
truths of the Christian faith. Some of 
the characters are major and some 
minor, but in each case some charac- 
teristic or the absence of it is made the 
basic illustration to which other illus- 
trations are added to make appeal to 


the emotions to respond to goodness and 


to God. 





Music for the Protestant Church Choir: 
A Descriptive and Classified List of 
Worship Material, by Dwicu1 
STEERE. John Knox Press, Rich- 


mond, 1955. 229 pp. $4.50. 


THe author has examined 4,300 an- 
thems and from this vast reservoir has 
selected 644, best suited for the Prot- 
estant church choir. These are described 
and listed by title, first line, topic, and 
occasion ; author, composer, textual and 
musical sources; voice parts, difficulty, 
length, and publisher. 

Mr. Steere has prepared a useful 
selection of music with textual and 
musical quality. This book is highly 
recommended as a valuable tool for 
all choirmasters. It will broaden the 


choral horizons of the congregation. 
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